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•  Personal  Editorials 

r 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


A  Lasting  Influence 

Time  steps  along  aplfast  that  the  great  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  held  in 
New  York  last  month  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Its  influence,  however,  cannot  Tail  to  live,  for  in 
the  judgment  of  hundreds  of  those  who  attended  the 
sessions  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  meeting  of  retail 
merchants  ever  held. 

Why  was  it  a  great  convention? 

Because  it  fitted  so  admirably  into  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  retailers. 

The  program  contained  just  those  elements  which 
those  engaged  in  retail  distribution  today  most  need. 

“Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing  Conditions”  was 
the  keynote  we  gave  you  for  the  convention  and  any 
retailer  who  attended  the  sessions  will  enthusiastically 
tell  you  he  got  just  the  ideas  and  the  inspiration  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  further  development  of  his  business. 

We  are  going  through  a  particularly  difficult  per¬ 
iod.  While  still  enormously  prosperous,  the  American 
public  are  puzzled  and  that  puzzlement  is  reflected 
in  every  phase  of  American  business.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  time — or  if  there  was  we  can’t  remember 
it — when  so  many  merchants  ask  the  question — 
“What  sort  of  a  year  do  you  think  this  is  going  to  be?” 
And  then  they  answer  their  own  question  with  state¬ 
ments  about  conditions  and  influences  which  clearly 
indicate  that  they  are  entertaining  misgivings. 

“Why  do  the  papers  have  so  much  to  say  about 
unemployment?”  asks  one  merchant.  “That  is  going 
to  hurt  a  great  deal  more  than  most  people  imagine.” 

“If  we  could  just  get  the  election  out  of  the  way 
and  settled  satisfactorily,  we’d  be  all  right,”  opines 
another. 


“What’s  the  matter  with  the  Democrats  anyway; 
why  are  they  attacking  prosperity?”  a  third  inquires. 

“Chain  stores  are  hurting  the  department  stores 
more  than  the  specialty  shops”,  a  fourth  complains. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  significant  side  of  these  com- 
ments,  we  believe,  is  that  everyone  is  looking  for  an 
explanation — of  what? 

Of  developing  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  business. 

There  is  a  lack  of  confidence,  the  absence  of  a 
smoothly  working  sense  of  direction. 

Is  this  perhaps  not  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  store  man  is  facing  a  dearth  of  new  ideas 
as  it  is  to  any  fundamental  difficulty  in  business  con¬ 
ditions? 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  expan¬ 
sion,  an  era  of  great  prosperity  in  which  merchants 
have  experienced  rapidly  increasing  volume  and,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory  profit  showings. 

Increasing  business  is  stimulating.  It  lends  the 
courage  and  the  inspiration  for  renewed  effort  to 
secure  additional  increases.  Likewise  it  provides  the 
funds  for  such  additional  effort. 

Declining  volume  is  likely  to  sap  the  store  man's 
courage  and  it  exercises  a  constrictive  influence  on  all 
his  efforts,  for  the  overhead  must  be  closely  watched. 

Expansion  is  dramatic. 

Contraction  has  in  it  little  of  the  dramatic. 

Expansion  permits  the  doing  of  interesting  things 
on  a  lavish  scale. 

Contraction  calls  for  steady,  intelligent  plugging 
which  too  often  is  mistaken  for  uninspired  toil. 

Today  good  store  men  have  their  eyes  on  the  over¬ 
head. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  dramatic  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  distribution  which  the  individual  mer¬ 
chant  can  see  to  do. 

Big  dramatic  developments  are  coming,  true,  but 
the  watchword  for  the  individual  store  just  now  must 
be  “Plug  along!  And  conserve!  Conserve!!” 

It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  inspirations  and  the 
fresh  ideas  which  can  be  instilled  by  a  great  and 
intelligent  convention  of  men  of  similar  interests 
most  are  needed. 

That  is  why  the  Association’s  convention  in  Febru¬ 
ary  was  so  thoroughly  successful — because  it  showed 
so  clearly  that  retailers  today  need  to  give  thought  of 
another  kind  to  their  business. 

The  addresses  and  discussiorts  all  pointed  to  the 
great  need  of  intensive  development  in  American 
stores.  The  great  auestion  should  be  not  “how  much 
business  can  we  do?”,  but  “how  well  can  we  do  busi¬ 
ness”. 

Take  the  great  address  by  Professor  Hess  and 
study  it.  If  you  do  not  realize  from  the  thought  it 
will  provoke  some  of  the  opportunities  your  store 
is  overlooking,  then  you  are  too  smug  and  complacent 
to  remain  a  retailer  during  the  years  to  come. 

Consider  the  importance  of  proper  choosing  and 
training  of  your  selling  help.  We  remember  just  one 
great  and  significant  sentence  from  the  address  of 
Mrs.  Strong,  the  lady  from  Long  Island,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Clubs.  Speaking  of  a  sales¬ 
woman  who  for  years  had  taken  care  of  the  wants 
of  herself  and  her  daughter  in  one  of  the  metropoli- 
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tan  stores,  she  said  something  like  this:  “In  looking 
back  over  the  years  it  seems  to  me  I  could  not  have 
kept  house  without  her  help.” 

How  many  of  your  salespeople  are  you  helping  to 
give  such  service  to  your  customers?  How  many 
customers  are  being  lured  to  your  store  hy  bonds 
stronger  than  steel  because  you  and  your  salespeople 
are  an  active  daily  influence  in  their  lives? 

When  you  stop  for  a  moment  and  cultivate  a  de> 
tached  point  of  view  such  as  sometimes  is  possible 
to  all  of  us,  and  look  over  your  daily  advertising 
with  its  more  or  less  specious  offerings  of  great  bar¬ 
gains,  with  its  inane  excuses  for  special  sales,  etc., 
try  and  think  of  the  possibility  of  some  woman,  rais¬ 
ing  a  family,  perhaps  on  an  insufficient  income,  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  “couldn’t  keep  house  without  your  store”. 

After  all  if  there  is  any  justification  for  your  store 
it  can  be  only  that — that  consumers  need  it. 

These  are  not  dramatic  times  for  the  retail  store 
but  they  are  times  which  should  throw  the  focus  of 
retail  opinion  upon  the  opportunities  of  sound  de¬ 
velopment  for  every  legitimate  store  in  the  country. 

And  that  is  what  the  convention  did. 

Read  the  addresses  which  are  published  in  The 
Bulletin  even  though  you  did  not  attend  the  con¬ 
vention.  Talk  them  over  with  your  people  and  make 
use  of  ideas  that  they  will  give  rise  to. 

And  keep  on  plugging  for  business,  but  all  the  time 
study  the  processes  of  your  business  and  adapt  them 
to  the  requirements  of  your  public. 


Don’t  set  up  a  penalty  upon  trading  in  your  store. 
Remove  the  frictions  and  make  trade  flow  smoothly 
through  your  store. 


•  *  •  *  * 

W'e  have  just  spent  a  day  at  Palm  Beach  with  one 
of  the  country’s  outstanding  merchants — ^Franklin 
Simon.  A  setback  in  health  has  kept  Mr.  Simon  out 
of  business  for  the  last  year,  but  we  were  struck  by 
the  eagerness  of  spirit  with  which  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  things. 

For  example,  he  was  down  here  in  Florida  when 
our  convention  took  place,  but  he  could  tell  us  all 
about  it.  Apparently  he  had  read  every  press  report 
about  the  convention  and  had  formed  his  own  opinion 
about  the  whole  thing. 

As  we  talked  he  approved  this  statement  made  by 
a  convention  speaker  or  disapproved  that.  He  has 
been  doing  a  lot  of  hard  thinking  while  he  has  been 
forced  to  remain  on  the  side  lines  and  now  that  his 
health  is  so  much  improved,  he  doubtless  will  take 
back  into  his  business,  when  that  happy  time  comes, 
a  lot  of  fresh  inspiration  and  new  ideas. 

More  power  to  him. 


Fine  Program  for  Controllers’  Congress  Boston  Convention 


J)1£TERMINED  to  set  a  new  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  the  Controllers’  Congress  is  rapidly  perfecting 
plans  for  its  most  ambitious  annual  convention.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  14,  15,  16  and  17,  1928. 

The  sessions  open  Monday  morning  with  addresses 
and  discussions  on  “Interest  on  Accounts  Receivable”, 
“Accounts  Receivable  Cost”  and  “Charging  Invoices 
at  Net”.  The  afternoon  session  will  open  with  the 
election  of  Directors,  a  talk  by  Harold  R.  Young,  our 
Washington  Secretary,  on  “What  Is  New  in  Washing¬ 
ton”,  and  an  address  on  the  Markdown  Problem. 

Features  of  the  program  for  the  second  day  are 
an  address  by  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director  of  the 
NRDGA,  talks  on  Expense  Classification  by  leaders 
in  that  specialized  field  and  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  Insurance  Problems  by  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director 
of  Insurance,  NRDGA.  The  Smoker  is  scheduled  for 
that  evening. 

Technical  problems  of  first  importance  again  are  on 
the  Ixjards  on  the  third  day.  “Supply  Control”  and 
“Tabulating  Machine  Report”  are  listed  in  the  morning. 
A  Luncheon  with  Boston  store  owners  will  be  held  at 
noon.  The  afternoon  meeting  includes  such  topics  as 
“Installment  Selling”,  “Voucher  Plan  vs.  Ledger  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable”,  “Order  and  Invoice  Control  and  Open 
to  Buy”  and  “Handling  of  Fixture  Accounts”.  A  trip 
to  Harvard  University  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of  the  third  after¬ 
noon. 


On  the  final  day  of  the  Convention,  the  morning 
session  will  hear  discussions  of  “Workroom  Account¬ 
ing”,  “Credit  Department  Records  as  a  Vehicle  for 
.Sales  Promotion”  and  “Standardization  of  Space 
Costs”.  In  the  afternoon  the  featured  topics  are  “Mer¬ 
chandise  Control”  and  “Planning  Stock  and  Sales 
Budgets”. 

The  complete  program  will  be  about  as  solid  and 
constructive  as  can  be  imagined.  It  will  be  full  of  the 
key  problems  of  the  Controller  and  every  delegate  to 
the  meetings  will  have  his  opportunity  to  hear  the  ideas 
of  the  leaders  in  this  activity  and  to  ask  questions  and 
express  his  own  opinions  from  the  floor.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  meeting  to  make  a  busy  executive  glad  he  left 
his  desk  to  get  new  viewpoints  and  stimulating  ideas. 

An  exceptionally  comprehensive  exhibition  of  equip¬ 
ment  utilized  by  the  Controller’s  office  will  be  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  Convention.  A  large  ampunt 
of  space  will  be  devoted  to  the  displays  and  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  this  field  have  already  reserved  every 
foot  that  is  available. 

The  Boston  Committees  which  are  planning  for  the 
Convention  are  working  like  beavers  to  insure  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  the  meetings  and  to  provide  the  dele¬ 
gates  with  every  convenience  and  facility  necessary  to 
insure  their  getting  the  most  out  of  the  sessions.  Speak¬ 
ers  are  being  lined  up  rapidly  and,  when  the  full  pro¬ 
gram  is  announced,  it  will  present  an  irresistible  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  attendance  of  every  store  owner  and  Con¬ 
troller  who  can  get  to  Boston  for  the  occasion. 
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The  Association’s  New  Officers  and  Directors 

T^ALPH  C.  HUDSON ,  President,  O’Neill  Jones  and  Edwin  F.  Mandel  are  serving 
J\.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  reelected  Pres-  craft  as  members  of  the  Board  for  the  first  ti 


J.\  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  reelected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  the  17th  Annual  Convention  in 
New  York  last  month.  This  will  be  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son’s  second  consecutive  term  of  office  as  head  of 
the  organised  retail  craft. 

Among  the  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors 
elected  at  the  Convention  are  two  leading  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  served  the  Association  in  earlier 
years,  while  several  names  appear  on  the  Board 
for  the  first  time.  F.  E.  Eastman  and  F.  M. 
Ayres  are  the  merchants  who  have  previously 
been  on  our  Board  of  Directors.  Bernard  F. 
Gimbel,  R.  R.  Guthrie,  Marshal  Hale,  D.  M. 


Jones  and  Edwin  F.  Mandel  are  serving  the 
craft  as  members  of  the  Board  for  the  first  time. 
The  remaining  eight  Officers  and  Directors  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  from  last  year,  their  terms  expir¬ 
ing  in  19^. 

These  men  all  will  give  generously  of  their 
time  and  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  Their  contribution  to 
the  craft  should  be  genuinely  appreciated — and 
the  best  form  that  appreciation  can  take  is  the 
wholehearted  support  of  their  felloiv-merchants 
of  the  recommendations  and  decisions  they  make 
on  behalf  of  their  craft.  The  Officers,  Directors, 
Executive  Committee  and  Advisory  Council  of 
Ex-Presidents  are  listed  below. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

President 

^  Ralph  C.  Hudson 

O’Neill  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-President  for  New  England  Vice-President  for  Mid-Atlantic  States 

F.  E.  Eastman  Bernard  F.  Gimbel 

Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Portland,  Me.  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 

Vice-President  for  South  Vice-President  for  Middle  West 

R.  E.  Kennington  Frederic  M.  Ayres 

R.  E.  Kennington  Company,  Jackson,  Miss.  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vice-President  for  West 

F.  McL.  Radford 
The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Edward  N.  Allen 

Sage,  Allen  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Edgar  S.  Bamberger 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
W.  P.  Emery 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  R.  Guthrie 

The  E.  Guthrie  Company,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Marshal  Hale 

Hale  Brothers,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

D.  M.  Jones 

The  D.  M.  Read  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Alfred  B.  Koch 

The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  O. 


Edward  N.  Allen 
F.  E.  Eastman 


Edwin  F.  Mandel 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chairman 

Ralph  C.  Hudson 
Frederic  M.  Ayres 
A.  Lincoln  Filene 


Edgar  S.  Bamberger 
D.  M.  Jones 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF  EX-PRESIDENTS 

Herbert  J.  Tily  .  Bolton  S.  Armstrong 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mabley  &  Carew  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

George  B.  Johnson 
R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managing  Director  and  Treasurer 

Lew  Hahn 
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And  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved 

Convention  Passes  Resolutions  on  Price  Fixing,  Fur 
Names,  Testing  Laboratory  and  NRDGA  Reorganization 


Approval  of  exact  designation  of  furs,  definite 
action  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Testing  Lab¬ 
oratory,  encouragement  of  commercial  arbitration, 
further  steps  toward  reorganization  of  the  Association 
and  disapproval  of  pending  legislation  on  price  fixing 
were  among  the  outstanding  resolutions  passed  by  the 
17th  Annual  Convention  last  month.  Thirteen  resolu¬ 
tions  in  all  were  acted  upon  favorably. 

The  convention  approved  the  work  of  our  Taxation 
Committee  and  ordered  that  members  cooperate  in 
making  its  suggestions  for  pending  revenue  law  re¬ 
vision  effective.  Support  was  urged  to  bring  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  the  Study  of  Markdowns  now  in  pro¬ 
gress.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  sending  of  unsolicited 
merchandise  through  the  mails  was  approved  and  pend¬ 
ing  truth  in  fabric,  stamped  envelope  and  patent  office 
procedure  legislation  were  condemned.  The  full  text 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  convention  follows: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rules  for  Naming  Furs 

WHEREAS,  we  recognize  that  considerable  loose¬ 
ness  and  confusion  exists  in  the  trade  in  connection 
with  the  naming  of  furs  used  in  the  making  of  gar¬ 
ments,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
February  3rd  held  a  fur  trade  conference  in  New  York 
at  which  conference  representatives  of  this  Association 
were  present  together  with  representatives  of  all  the 
various  other  factors  in  the  fur  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  this  problem,  and 

WHEREAS,  this  fur  trade  conference  after  full 
discussion  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  rules  for 
the  naming  of  furs: 

1 — In  order  to  describe  a  fur,  in  every  case  the 
correct  name  of  the  fur  must  be  the  last  word  of  the 
description ;  and  if  any  dye  or  blend  is  used,  simulating 
another  fur,  the  word  “dyed”  or  “blended”  must  be 
inserted  between  the  name  signifying  the  fur  that  is 
simulated  and  the  true  name  of  the  fur,  as :  “Seal- 
Dyed  Muskrat,”  or  “Mink- Dyed  Marmot.” 

2 — .-Ml  furs  shaded,  blended,  tipped,  dyed,  or  pointed, 
must  be  described  as  such:  as,  “Black- Dyed  Fox,”  or 
“Pointed  Fox.” 

3 — Where  the  name  of  any  country  or  section  is  used, 
it  shall  be  the  actual  country  or  the  origin  of  the  fur, 
as:  “American  Opossum.”  Where  the  name  of  a  coun¬ 
try  or  place  is  used  to  designate  a  color,  the  fact  shall 
be  indicated,  as:  “Sitka-Dyed  Fox.” 

4 — Where  goo<ls  are  sold  under  a  Registered  Trade 
Mark,  that  trade  mark  should  not,  by  intent  or  other¬ 
wise,  be  capable  of  misinterpretation  by  the  public. 

In  the  case  of  Trade  Marks  heretofore  established  in 
common  use,  the  advertiser  should  invariably  indicate 
by  suitable  descriptive  matter,  in  addition  to  the  Trade 
Mark,  just  what  the  fur  is,  or,  better,  the  Trade  Mark 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  include  the  descriptive 
matter.  And 

WHEREAS,  competent  fur  buyers  tcpresenting  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  joined  in  the 
approval  of  these  rules,  he  it 


RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  Seventeenth  Annual 
Convention  assembled,  heartily  approve  this  action  and 
directs  the  Managing  Director  and  his  staff  to  use  the 
educational  influences  of  the  Association  to  promote  the 
observance  of  these  rules  by  our  members  and  in  the 
retail  trade  generally. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Recognition  for  Distinguished  Service 

WHEREAS,  the  general  membership  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  been  benefited 
largely  through  the  unselfish  contributions  of  time  and 
effort  of  various  individual  members  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Associate  Membership  Groups,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Seventeenth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  express  to  our  Board  of  Directors  our  belief 
that  in  considering  any  plan  to  rearrange  or  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  Association  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  and  facilities  for  giving  recognition  from 
time  to  time,  upon  elective  vote  of  the  Association,  to 
any  person  whose  services  it  may  be  determined  have 
entitled  him  to  such  honor. 

♦ 

To  Mr.  F.  W.  Cook 

WHEREAS,  as  the  result  of  an  invitation  extended 
by  our  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Drapers’  Chamber 
of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Retail  Distributors  of  England  to  be 
represented  at  our  Convention.  Mr.  F.  W.  Cook,  of 
Dudley,  England,  as  the  accredited  representative  of 
lK)th  these  organizations,  has  been  in  attendance  at  our 
Convention,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  extend  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Cook  and  to  the  organizations  which  he  represents  for 
the  compliment  paid  to  this  Association  hy  his  presence 
at  the  Convention,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  express  to  Mr. 
Cook  its  apreciation  of  his  personal  contribution  to 
the  success  of  our  meeting  and  the  hope  that  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  trade  of  our  two  countries 
may  be  strengthened  by  further  exchanges  of  visits. 

if  *  * 

To  Mr.  Gordon  Self  ridge,  Jr. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we  the  meml)ers  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  express  to  Mr. 
Gordon  Selfridge,  Jr.,  our  pleasure  in  having  him  as 
our  guest  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  and 
thank  him  for  the  message  and  information  which  he 
brought  to  us. 

*  *  * 

Taxation 

WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  of  our  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr'.  C.  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  has  appeared  before  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
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Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  made  a  most  impressive  presentation  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  revenue  law,  and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Clark  and  his  Committee  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  a  brief  outlining  the  Committee’s 
proposals  for  revenue  law  revision  which  subsequently 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  second  brief  containing 
specific  objection  to  H.  R.  1.  as  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  approves  the  recommendations  and  criti¬ 
cisms  made  by  the  Taxation  Committee  and  that  in¬ 
dividual  members  be  requested  to  present  to  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  national  Congress  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  Committee,  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Association’s  thanks  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Chairman  Clark  and  the  members  of  the 
Taxation  Committee. 

*  *  * 

To  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hahn  and 
the  Headquarters  Staff 

“We,  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  in  the  17th  Annual  Convention  assembled 
hereby  express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  our 
President,  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  to  our  Managing 
Director,  Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  and  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Headquarters  Staff  for  their  unselfish  and  untiring 
efforts  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  :  also  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  extended  to  all  of  the  speakers  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  program. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Expense  Manual 

WHEREAS,  our  Associate  Membership  Group,  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  in  its  revision  of  the  Expense 
Manual,  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association  which  has  made  its  own  expense 
manual  available  to  the  committee  engaged  in  this  work, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  convention  assembled 
express  the  Association’s  thanks  for  the  generosity  and 
general  cooperative  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  Retail 
Research  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 


Markdowns 

WHERE.A^S.  Mr.  Gordon  Creighton,  of  the  Boston 
Committee,  which  has  been  studying  the  causes  of 
markdowns.  in  his  presentation  of  the  Boston  Commit¬ 
tee’s  work  at  the  17th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  indicated  some¬ 
thing  of  the  benefits  which  could  be  derived  froni 
further  study  of  markdown  causes  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  applaud  the  good  work 
that  has  been  done  in  Boston  and  urge  upon  all  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  the  importance  of  prosecuting  mark- 
dow’n  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  other,  stores  in 
their  respective  communities  in  order  that  at  the  next 
convention  of  the  .Association  much  more  complete 


and  widespread  data  may  be  made  available  for  the  I 
more  scientific  merchandising  of  retail  stores. 

*  *  * 

Objectionable  Legislation 

WHEREAS,  Various  bills  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  houses  of  Congress  would  in  the  judgment 
of  the  17th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  seriously  affect  the  business  | 
of  retail  distribution  directly  or  indirectly,  be  it  I 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  is  opposed  to  I 
and  that  it  objects  to  the  enactment  of  the  following  I 
measures : 

The  Kelly  Price-Fixing  Bill,  H.  R.  11,  against  which 
this  .Association  has  twice  placed  itself  on  record 
through  referendum  vote  of  its  members ; 

The  French  Truth-in-Fabric  Bill,  H.  R.  145,  because 
in  our  judgment  it  would  not  lead  to  truth  in  fabrics 
and  because  if  adopted  it  would  lead  to  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  because  we  believe  upon  the  basis  of 
representations  made  by  competent  scientists  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  administer ; 

The  Crampton  Bill.  H.  R.  5527,  because  it  would  I 
prohibit  the  representative  of  an  association  from  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  Patent  Office  in  the  interest  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  association,  thus  depriving 
such  members  of  a  simple  economic  and  responsible 
type  of  representation  which  we  believe  the  officials 
of  our  National  Government  should  desire  to  encourage 
in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  and  fuller  Service 
of  Governmental  departments  to  taxpayers ; 

The  Oddie  Bill  (S1752)  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
or  sale  by  the  Government  of  stamped  env^elopes. 

♦  ♦  * 


Favoring  Legislation 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  assembled, 
hereby  approve  the  following  proposed  legislative  act 
now  pending  in  Congress : 

The  Watson  bill,  H.  R.  351,  which  prohibits  the 
sending  of  unsolicited  merchandise  through  the  mail. 

*  ♦  * 

Reorganization 

WHEREAS,  In  the  report  of  the  Managing  Director  I 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  made  to 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  there  are  contained  ' 
certain  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  group  or¬ 
ganization  and  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
headquarters  staff  on  a  functional  basis  and  likewise 
suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  dues;  | 
therefore  be  it  I 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  National  I 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  Convention  assembled  | 
instruct  the  Board  of  Directors  to  institute  a  complete  I 
study  of  the  existing  situation  and  of  the  recommenda-  I 
tions  of  the  Managing  Director  by  some  competent  out-  I 
side  authority  upon  business  organization  and  that  the 
report  of  this  study  be  submitted  to  the  directorate  of 
each  Associate  Membership  Group  through  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Council ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  when  such  recommendations  as 
may  eventuate  from  the  proposed  study  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Board 
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of  Directors  that  these  recommendations  be  submitted 
to  all  members  of  the  Association  for  vote. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Testing  Laboratory 

WHEREAS,  The  Managing  Director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  his  report  to  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  has  appealed  to  the 
membership  for  the  creation  of  a  testing  laboratory  to 
be  operated  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Association’s 
members,  assembled  in  Convention,  that  such  a  testing 
laboratory  could  be  used  for  the  great  benefit  of  all 
members;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  in¬ 
structed  to  give  earnest  consideration  to  a  plan  of  fi¬ 
nancing  and  operation  to  be  submitted  by  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Board  this 
plan  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Association. 


Arbitration 

WHEREAS,  Individual  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  have  been  using  arbitra¬ 
tion  advantageously  for  the  settlement  of  business  con¬ 
troversies  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  benefits 
of  this  economic  and  efficient  method  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes  should  be  made  more  readily  available  to  the 
retail  dry  goods  business  as  a  whole ;  it  is 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  authorizes  its  President  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  on  arbitration  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  upon  the  feasibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  joint  arbitration  facilities  with  other  responsible 
and  cooperating  trade  organizations,  under  which  the 
respective  memberships  may  voluntarily  submit  their 
business  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  in 
connection  with  such  inquiry;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have 
power  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  advisable 
in  carrying  out  such  committee’s  recommendations. 


Delivery  Association  Convention  at  Toronto,  April  17-20 


n  EALIZING  that  the  delivery  department  is  an  in- 
*■  tegral  part  of  a  retail  store  and  that  if  retailing  is 
changing,  delivery  methods  must  change  too,  delivery 
men  are  planning  to  adapt  their  departments  to  the  lat¬ 
est  requirements.  At  the  Convention  of  the  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association  which  is  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  April  17,  18,  19,  20, 
1928,  these  new  requirements  and  new  methods  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed. 

.  Four  full-day  programs  have  been  arranged  to  in¬ 
clude  the  subjects  most  pertinent  to  changing  delivery 
conditions.  Speakers  who  are  authorities  on  their  sub¬ 
jects  have  already  accepted.  Mr.  A.  E.  Goldman  of 
the  Automotive  Equipment  Association  will  speak  on 
“Shop  Equipment  and  Maintenance  Methods.”  Con¬ 
ditions  are  changing;  the  Servicing  of  trucks  is  chang-^* 
ing.  He  can  tell  you  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  shop,  the" 
cost  of  repairs,  installation  and  the  price  per  car  per 
year  acording  to  your  specific  requirements. 

Substations  for  delivery  are  a  new  development  that 
every  growing  business  must  face  sooner  or  later.  Mr. 
Joseph  Husson,  President  of  the  Eleto  Company,  New 
York,  who  deliver  for  Lord  &  Taylor  and  McCreery, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  O’Gara  of  Macy’s  will  talk  on  “Design 
and  Operation  of  Substations.” 

Mr.  Whithouse  of  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto  will  talk  on  Warehouse  Organization  and  Man¬ 
agement.  This  covers  the  coordination  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  with  delivery.  This  topic  is  important  to  principal 
e.xecutives  even  more  than  to  delivery  men.  It  means 
the  coordination  of  the  whole  delivery  organization  so 
that  from  the  time  goods  are  sold,  their  passage  to  the 
customer’s  home  will  be  a  controlled  and  efficient  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  necessary  to  “deliver  the  goods”  to  keep 
customer  good  will.  This  means  careful  planning  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Clinton  Bretell,  Supt.  of  Garages  at  Macy’s, 
will  speak  on  the  “Planning  and  Coordinating  of  Garage 
and  Delivery  Schedules”.  This  topic  covers  the  fitting 


of  the  truck  repair  schedules  into  the  peaks  of  business 
so  that  trucks,  can  be  withdrawn  from  service  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  organized  and  economical  plan. 

Many  other  vital  problems  will  be  discussed.  Other 
subjects  include  “Body  Design”,  “Demountable  Bodies 
and  Trailers  in  Furniture  Delivery  and  Other  Work”, 
“Accident  Prevention  and  Insurance”,  “Problems  in 
Traffic  Regulations”,  “Developments  in  Unit  Packing”, 
“Packing  Production  and  Management”,  “Parcel  Post 
Breakage”,  “Mechanical  Sheetwriting”  and  “Operating 
Records  Needed  in  Delivery.  ”  Come  to  the  Convention 
and  hear  about  them  from  those  who  know.  There 
will  be  round  table  discussions  at  which  you  can  talk 
over  your  own  difficulties  with  men  who  are  overcoming 
the  same  problems. 

There  will  be  an  educational  exhibit  of  delivery  de¬ 
partment  layouts  and  delivery  forms  where  you  can 
secure  in  graphic  form  new  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
improvements  at  home.  There  will  also  be  exhibits 
by  Motor  Truck  manufacturers  and  others  of  engines, 
parts  and  equipment.  Among  those  who  will  exhibit 
are  Diamond  T,  The  White  Company,  Elysee,  Edison 
Storage  Battery,  Willys-Overland,  Mack  International 
Truck,  Electric  Storage  Battery,  the  Service  Recorder 
Company,  Walker  Vehicle  Co.,  W.  T.  Lane  &  Bros., 
Trailmobile,  New  York  Drop  Cloth  Co.,  Freuhauf 
Trailer,  General  Motors  and  Reo.  You  will  want  to  see 
these  exhibits  and  talk  to  these  men. 

The  Banquet  is  planned  for  Wednesday  night  and 
will  have  a  most  enjoyable  program.  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  will  be  a  specially  arranged  inspection  trip  through 
the  service  and  packing  departments  of  the  T.  Eaton 
Company,  and  Friday  afternoon  a  simliar  trip  will  be 
made  through  The  Robert  Simpson  Company. 

Mark  the  dates  April  17.  18,  19,  20.  1928— -on  your 
calendar  and  plan  your  work  so  that  nothing  will  keep 
you  away  from  the  Toronto  Convention.  Your  com¬ 
petitors  will  be  there  anyway.  Don’t  let  them  come 
home  with  a  monopoly  on  the  ideas  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  delegates  to  the  sessions. 
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Our  Squirrel-Cage  Retail  Competition 

Stores  Whirl  Around  Fighting  Each  Other  for  Business 
Instead  of  Corailing  Dollars  Which  Go  to  Other  Trades 

Address  by  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  O’Neill  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  President,  NRDGA, 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


ITH  the  rising  income  of  the  American  people, 
there  has  developed  great  competition  between 
industries  for  a  share  of  this  increased  pros- 
prity.  Some  great  industrial  leaders  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  competition  of  the  future  will  be  more  between 
industries  than  between  the  units  of  any  one  industry. 

I  think  it  was  early  in  the 
Spring,  after  having  read 
Updegraff’s  “Captains  in 
Conflict”,  that  we  determined 
to  give  consideration  as  to 
who  our  competitors  really 
were  and  so  we  asked  our¬ 
selves  three  questions : 

“Who  are  our  competi¬ 
tors?” 

“How  have  they  changed 
publ-'c  demand?” 

“How  must  we  change 
our  thinking?” 

We  Started  by  listing  a 
group  of  competitors. 

Please  do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  our  position  and  think 
that  we  were  fearful  of  these 
new  types  of  competition,  or 
that,  for  a  moment,  we  con¬ 
ceded  that  if  the  automobile 
business  were  competitive 
with  ours,  and  a  family  elect¬ 
ed  to  buy  a  new  car  for  a 
thousand  dollars  rather  than 
a  fur  coat,  that  the  thousand 
dollars  so  spent  was  lost  to 
retailing. 

Outside  Competition 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all 
know  to  the  contrary  that  the 
thousand  dollars  reproduced 
itself  in  purchasing  power  through  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials,  through  the  purchase  of  labor  to  fabri¬ 
cate  the  car,  and  through  the  disbursement  of  dividends 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise,  all  of  which 
re-created  further  purchasing  power  that  naturally 
would  flow  to  some  retailer.  What  we  wanted  to  deter¬ 
mine  was — what  industries  were  now  striving  with 
great  force,  with  great  ability  and  with  great  appeal, 
to  carve  for  themselves  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
cake  commonly  spoken  of  as  “family  income”.  We 
listed  Paris  and  New  York  City  as  being  competitive 
with  Baltimore,  and  with  our  store — the  automobile 
industry,  the  moving  pictures,  the  electric  refrigerators, 
the  washing  machines,  the  radio,  the  musical  instru¬ 


ments,  travel,  investments,  country  clubs  and  large 
sporting  events.  Then  we  started  to  examine  whether 
or  not  these  new  evidences  of  the  complex  demand  for 
necessities,  luxuries  and  amusement  of  modern  life  did 
or  did  not  change  the  demand  for  goods.  As  we  went 
down  the  list  of  these  industries,  we  found  that  each 
one  of  them  had  created  a 
new  demand  or  changed  the 
nature  of  some  types  of  goods 
that  we  sold. 

Automobiles  —  unques¬ 
tionably,  they  have  radically 
changed  the  demand  for 
many  types  of  merchandise. 
The  very  use  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  makes  it  necessary,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  women,  to  wear 
a  simple  type  of  dresses — of 
fabrics  that  will  muss  the 
least,  and  usually  for  clothes 
that  are  rather  moderate  in 
price.  The  advent  of  the 
closed  car  with  its  comfort, 
has  affected,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  the  changing  demand  for 
underwear.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  men’s  shoe 
industry  has  fallen  off  in 
consumption  of  the  number 
of  pairs  in  this  country,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  third,  while  the 
women’s  shoe  industry  has 
increased  very  substantially. 
Evidently,  men,  riding  so 
much,  do  not  wear  their  shoes 
out  so  frequently.  The  wo¬ 
men’s  increase  is  the  result 
of  art  in  merchandise,  and 
the  desire  on  their  part  for 
the  complete  ensemble  and 
harmony  of  costume. 

Travel,  too,  has  created  a  demand  for  a  particular 
type  of  clothing,  so  has  the  country  club,  the  large 
sporting  events.  So  one  could  go  down  the  list  of 
all  these  things  and  find  that  we  are  in  the  policy  of 
great  change  and  readjustment,  and  that  the  policy  of 
running  a  retail  institution,  based  on  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  is  a  very  questionable  plan  of  operation.  If 
we  do  not  believe  these  changes  are  occuring,  our  banks, 
our  stockholders  or  our  creditors  will  soon  find  it  out 
for  us. 

We  also  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  on  the  family  income  for  all  these  new 
items  has  resulted,  frequently,  in  a  compromise  that 
has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  more  moderately  priced 
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types  of  merchandise  that  still  have  some  merit  of  style 
and  quality. 

1  o  make  clear  our  meaning,  it  occurs  to  us  that  if  a 
woman  had  one  hundred  dollars  and  intended  to  buy 
with  that  hundred  dollars  a  dress,  a  hat  and  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and,  before  starting  on  her  shopping  tour,  her 
ne.xt  door  neighbor  had  sold  her  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  keep  her  social  standing 
or  her  food  supplies  in  good  conditions  without  an 
electric  refrigerator,  she  would,  very  likely,  use  the 
twenty-five  dollars  (or  whatever  the  amount  is  for  the 
down  payment)  to  secure  an  electric  refrigerating  ap¬ 
paratus.  Then  buy  her  hat,  her  dress  and  her  shoes 
with  the  balance. 

It  seems  to  us  that  much  of  the  talk  on  trading  up, 
no  matter  how  definitely  we  should  all  like  to  see  such 
a  result,  is  somewhat  rowing  against  the  tide.  The  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  manufacturer  have  both  been  inclined 
to  make  faces  at  each  other  for  trading  down  which 
has  been  so  much  discussed  throughout  industry  of 
late.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  may  it  not  be  true  that  the 
producer  and  the  distributor  have  been  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  of  style  and  merit  at  a  low  price  because 
of  this  inevitable  compromise? 

Why  Demand  Changes 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have  thought  much  of  the 
tremendous  effect  of  some  of  these  things  upon  modern 
life.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  the  moving  picture 
entertainment  has  made  sudh  a  vital  change  in  the  habits 
of  people?  You  can  find,  all  through  our  land,  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  houses  crowded  at  7 :30  in  the  evening. 
Hasn’t  this  changed  their  mode  of  living?  Hasn’t  it 
changed  their  hour  of  dining?  Hasn’t  this  speeded  up  the 
use  of  their  time  after  leaving  their  business?  Isn’t  it 
a  fact  that  because  so  many  of  us  take  our  entertain¬ 
ment  in  a  darkened  house,  it  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
clothes  we  wear?  Is  it  quite  conceivable  that  women  and 
men  would  go  to  a  brightly  lighted  theatre  of  the  spok¬ 
en  drama  wearing  the  same  garments  that  they  would 
wear  when  they  wander  into  a  moving  picture  house? 
Is  it  possible  for  people  to  read  as  much  as  they  have 
in  the  past?  Certainly  a  large  proportion  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  being  entertained  in  the  moving  picture  theatres, 
can  not  be  as  great  readers  as  if  they  were  at  home. 
Does  this  not  have  an  effect  upon  the  sale  of  books? 
All  these  forces  which  seem  to  be  changing  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  our  people  must  change  the  demand 
for  goods. 

Another  great  factor  is  the  tremendous  advance  of 
the  consuming  public  in  the  knowledge  of  style  and  in 
the  seeking  of  information  on  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  so  many  articles.  Through  the  great  maga¬ 
zines.  through  the  study  of  women’s  clubs,  through  the 
wide  distribution  of  such  works  as  “Your  Money’s 
Worth’’,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  consumer 
thought  is  frequently  outdistancing  store  thought,  and. 
if  that  be  true,  we  are  in  a  sad  way. 

I  think  Mr.  Hahn,  in  one  of  his  recent  articles  in 
The  Bulletin,  gave' some  expression  to  the  thought 
that  we  merchants  have  been  very  diligent  in  discover¬ 
ing  all  possible  means  to  compete  with  each  other,  but 
are  the  department  stores  and  women’s  specialty  stores 
t^kine  as  laree  a  share  of  the  retail  business^  of  their 
cities  as  perhaps  they  could,  if  we  found  out  just  what 
kinds  of  stores  our  communities  expected  us  to  run. 


and  then  tried  to  run  our  institutions  on  a  firm  basis 
of  what  the  public  wanted,  rather  than  on  the  volume¬ 
grabbing  basis  that  has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  past? 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  been  predicating  our  effort 
largely  on  a  fight  with  each  other  for  a  limited  slice 
of  the  public’s  expenditure,  based  on  a  theory  that  the 
only  way  we  could  sell  goods  was  by  bargain  shouting, 
and  our  craft  must  concern  itself  very  definitely  with 
finding  a  new  thought  as  its  fundamental  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  exist  and  produce  an  adequate  profit  for  the 
capital  invested. 

The  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamlicr  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  they,  in  turn,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Baltimore,  Atlanta, 
Kansas  City,  Syracuse,  Denver,  Chicago  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  have  taken  a  census  of  retail  business  in  these 
cities  as  of  the  year  1926.  A  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  sales  of  the  department  stores  to  the  total  volume  of 
business  for  all  commodities  is  as  follows; 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES,  $3,499,130,100 

TOTAL  DEPT.  STORE  SALES,  $574,110,700  (16.41%) 

I  wonder  if,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we,  as  a  craft, 
can  not  determine  that  our  great  future  is  in  a  better 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  a  well-planned  upward-build¬ 
ing  effort  to  get  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  volume 
of  business  rather  than  to  be  fighting  so  strenuously, 
and  sometimes  so  unfairly,  for  a  distribution  between 
our  stores  of  the  amount  of  money  that  the  public  is 
now  spending  with  us. 

Craft  Consciousness  Needed 

The  automobile  industry  may  offer  to  us  some  in¬ 
spiration.  They  have  consistently  gone  forward,  pro¬ 
duced  better,  more  beautiful  and  more  effective  instru¬ 
ments  of  transportation  at  a  steadily  lowering  price 
per  unit  of  car.  There  seems  to  be  a  class  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  automobile  industry  that  is  somewhat  lacking 
with  ourselves.  There  may  be  some  unethical  practises 
in  that  trade,  but,  to  the  ordinary  consumer,  they  are 
not  apparent.  It  seems  to  be  an  intelligent  competition 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income,  based  on  the 
intelligent  creation  of  a  demand  for  their  products, 
coupled  with  utility,  beauty  and  a  steadily  lowered  price, 
and  all  of  these  other  great  industries  we  have  been 
talking  about,  are  now  thinking  that  their  objective 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  national  income. 

We  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  if  all  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  a  given  community  were  directing 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  type  of  store  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  wanted,  to  build  a  great  desire  for  the  things  that 
we  handle,  into  the  hearts  of  the  great  public,  we  could, 
by  force  of  example  and  by  force  of  teaching  of  sound 
business  ethics,  drive  out  from  our  craft  those  men 
whose  intention  is  only  to  make  money  out  of  business 
and  not  for  money  in  business,  those  men  who  are 
steadily  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  our 
great  retail  institutions,  through  exaggerated  claims  of 
value,  throueh  specious  and  false  advertising,  through 
lack  of  public  spirit,  through  building  their  business 
from  a  plan  of  opportunism,  from  a  plan  of  expedi¬ 
ency.  instead  of  a  great  broad  plan  of  steady  up-build¬ 
ing  of  good  will  of  our  craft,  as  oprxised  to  all  the 
other  great  crafts  actually  engaged  in  this  Titanic  battle 
for  the  consumer  dollar. 
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NRDGA  Launches  a  Broader  Personnel  Service 

Gladys  Gilmore  to  Set  Up  Training  Activities  in  Stores, 

Outline  Educational  Programs  and  Serve  Personnel  Group 


For  some  time  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  realized  the  growing  demand  for 
some  one  outstanding  in  the  field  of  Store  Train¬ 
ing  and  Personnel  work  who  would  he  free  to  go  in 
person  to  meml)tr  stores  to  organize  a  Training  De¬ 
partment  or  set  up  a  training  program  where  there 
is  already  a  Training  De¬ 
partment.  Many  stores  feel 
the  need  of  this  important 
work  but  have  not  been  able 
to  maintain  the  expense  of  a 
full-time,  experienced,  train¬ 
ed  executive. 

The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  now 
glad  to  announce  that  Miss 
Gladys  Chase  Gilmore  is 
available  for  just  this  sort 
of  work.  Miss  Gilmore  is 
particularly  well  equipped 
through  her  wide  experience 
in  the  training  field.  She  has 
been  Training  Director  at 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 

Brooklyn,  for  the  last  five 
years  and  Assistant  Training 
Director  for  three  years  at 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
and  two  years  at  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Miss 
Gilmore  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Prince  School  and  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

Outline  of  Service 

On  a  yearly  consultant 
basis,  or  on  a  short  time  con¬ 
tract  basis,  the  following  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  obtained  under 
Miss  Gilmore’s  personal  supervision: 

1 — The  installation  of  a  Training  Department. 
Some  one  already  in  the  organization  may  be 
trained  to  carry  out  a  definite  program. 

2 — The  reorganization  of  a  Training  Program,  to 
fit  the  particular  needs  of  a  store.  A  six-months’ 

'  program  can  be  set  up  and  checked  monthly. 

3 — The  handling  of  a  Special  Unit  of  Training 
that  the  present  Training  Department  is  not 
equipped  to  carry  out.  This  includes  such 
things  as:  Campaigns  to  help  solve  definite 
problems,  such  as  wrong  addresses,  returned 
goods,  etc ;  suggestion  selling  campaigns  to 
increase  volume  of  sales ;  training  of  the  entire 
organization  in  preparation  for  a  big  sales 
event  such  as  a  birthday  or  centennial  sale ;  job 
training  of  special  groups  according  to  the 
standardization  of  job  performance  of  that 
group  as  set  up  in  a  Manual,  such  as 


wrappers,  elevator  operators,  floor  men,  assist¬ 
ant  buyers,  etc ;  fashion  training ;  normal  train¬ 
ing  for  executives  who  train  those  under  them ; 
and  merchandise  training  in  each  Sales  De¬ 
partment. 

This  work  will  necessitate  Miss  Gilmore’s  coming  to  the 
stores  in  person  for  a  week 
or  two  at  a  time,  in  addition 
to  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  mail.  The  fee  for  this 
work  is  arranged  through 
the  NRDGA  with  Miss  Gil¬ 
more. 

Consultant  work  which 
Miss  Gilmore  does  in  person 
in  the  store  is  the  actual  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram,  the  selling  of  it  to  the 
organization  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  to 
carry  on. 

Consultant  work  by  mail 
includes  the  further  planning 
of  Manuals,  Bulletins  and 
Lesson  Outlines  which  can¬ 
not  be  covered  in  the  initial 
layout :  supplying  new  ideas ; 
and  giving  advice  about  store 
problems  which  involve  the 
training  of  employees. 

Other  Activities 

Miss  Gilmore’s  work  is  in 
addition  to  the  Short  Unit 
Sale.smanship  Course  now 
being  given  in  member  stores 
by  Miss  Celia  R.  Case  of  the 
Association’s  staff.  In  cases 
where  Miss  Gilmore  makes 
a  survey  of  a  store’s  needs  and  organizes  a  complete 
training  program  and  there  is  no  one  already  in  the 
organization  who  can  give  an  effective  course  in  sales¬ 
manship,  Miss  Case  is  recommended  for  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above.  Miss  Gil¬ 
more  also  is  supervising  the  preparation  of  Training 
Films  which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  sponsoring  for  member  stores.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Educational  Film  Committee  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  retained  by  the  film  company  which  is  producing 
the  pictures.  Miss  Gilmore  is  directing  the  preparation 
of  scenarios  and  checking  the  finished  product  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  committee  for  approval. 

Beginning  March  1st,  Miss  Gilmore  will  take  over  the 
headquarters  management  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
She  will  direct  the  information  service  for  the  Group. 

We  suggest  that  members  who  are  interested  in  ascer¬ 
taining  what  Miss  Gilmore  can  do  for  them  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  carrying  through  their  personnel  work  write 
us  at  once,  outlining  details  of  their  problem. 


Underwood 


Gladys  Chase  Gilmore 
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The  Department  Store  and  Its  Future 

Its  Potentialities  for  Service  and  Efficiency 
Ably  Expounded  in  Convention  Keynote  Address 

Address  by  Herbert  W.  Hess,  Prof,  of  Merchandising,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


TWO  ASPECTS  need  careful  consideration  in  order 
to  anticipate  a  possible  new  order  of  things  in 
Dei)artment  Store  organization,  in  keeping  with 
increased  service  and  profits.  Each  has  its  technicpie. 
aims  and  incentives.  Let  me  classify  these  as  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  intensive  aspects  of  modern  Department 
Store  organization. 

By  extensive  aspects  of 
Department  Store  organiza¬ 
tion  I  mean  those  activities 
which  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  city  as  well  as  the  De¬ 
partment  Stores  specifically. 

For  instance,  the  automobile 
parking  situation  needs  to  be 
solved  so  that  people  may 
drive  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.  ])ark  their  car  at  con¬ 
venient  places  and  at  the 
minimum  of  expense.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  Department 
Stores  of  all  our  larger  cities 
should  be  working  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
condemn  poverty  and  con¬ 
gested  districts  near  the 
heart  of  the  city  for  future 
aeroplane  fields.  Such  a  plan 
might  in  part  be  the  solution 
of  the  automobile  situation. 

Trading  Influences 

The  effect  of  the  uses  of 
goods  is  always  consequential 
in  estimating  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness  at  any  period  of 
time.  It  is  partly  congested 
conditions  which  force  i)eople 
to  outlying  districts  to  do 
their  shopping.  It  is  true  that 
people  under  all  circumstances  will  periodically  find 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  becomes  less  frequent  as  a  consciousness  of 
traffic  inconvenience  increases. 

This  situation  in  reality  compels  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  kinds  of  goods  handled  by 
others  in  outlying  districts.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
effect  of  advertising  is  seen.  Naionally  advertised  goods 
are  recognized  as  being  sold  in  smaller  and  more  con¬ 
venient  places.  But  where  taste  and  discrimination  are 
wanted  the  Department  Store  still  draws.  It  is  the 
habits  of  the  masses  which  are  finally  consequential  in 
their  influence.  To  permit  people  to  get  the  habit  of  sub¬ 
urban  buying  is  to  introdiiee  a  competitive  factor  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  Department  Store. 


Another  i)hase  of  modern  merchandising  is  that  of 
cooi)erative  movements  on  the  part  of  all  Department 
Stores  for  those  ideas  and  conceptions  which  are  for 
the  good  of  every  Department  Store.  “Save  the  Sur¬ 
face  and  You  Save  .■Ml”  reacted  back  upon  the  entire 
])aint  industry  in  terms  of  increased  sales.  There  are 
certain  economic  laws  at 
work  which  demand  effi¬ 
ciency  in  all  business  pro¬ 
cedure.  You  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous 
waste  involved  in  the  return 
of  goods.  This  is  a  question 
worthy  of  intense  research 
and  wide  publicity.  The  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  American 
masses  could  be  changed  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  if 
the  public  were  taught  what 
really  constituted  the  rights 
of  the  store  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  customer. 

A  Model  Store 

It  seems  to  me  that  an¬ 
other  point  of  view  ought  to 
be  comprehended  by  those 
who  are  leaders  in  your  field. 
They  should  cooperate  to 
run  a  store  wherein  experi¬ 
ments  could  l)e  made  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  salesmanship.  Ex- 
l)erts  and  leaders  in  the  De¬ 
partment  Store  field  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  could 
cooperate  in  permitting  every 
idea  to  have  its  chance  to 
show  what  contribution  ought 
to  be  made  in  addition  to  our 
present  advertising  and  sales¬ 
manship  methods.  Somehow  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  many  business  administrators  to  see  the  advantage 
of  movements  of  this  nature  which,  if  undertaken  by 
an  entire  industry,  will  ultimately  redound  to  the  good 
of  the  industry.  Some  of  your  leaders  have  suggested 
the  advisability  of  advertising  your  store  as  an  insti¬ 
tution.  I  would  say  that  through  a  cooperative  study 
of  methods  in  a  laboratory  store  located  in  the  right 
place  in  a  large  city  consequential  data  would  ultimately 
be  gathered  which  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
answering  a  question  of  this  kind.  The  correct  way  to 
approach  the  public  would  finally  help  every  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  This  experiment  would  create  a  new  type 
of  Department  Store  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of 
the  public.  {Turn  to  next  page.) 


F.  M.  Ayres 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Vice  President  for  Mid-fVest,  NRDGA 
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The  last  extensive  program  which  I  would  assign 
relates  to  a  new  type  of  high  school  to  train  boys  and 
girls  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  retail  selling.  It 
is  true  that  increased  selling  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  retail  sales  staff  must  finally  result  in  increased 
profits.  A  training  which  enables  young  people  to  think 
in  terms  of  selling  would  be  as  consequential  in  deter¬ 
mining  new  and  different  purchasing  habits  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  the  dentist  with  his  scientific  health 
program  has  changed  the  habits  of  people  in  the  care 
of  their  teeth. 

Salespeople  Found  Wanting 

Manufacturers  in  every  line  are  in  annual  educational 
conferences  doing  their  level  best  to  employ  all  the 
intelligence  within  reason  to  help  increase  their  sales. 
But,  alas  only  disappointment  follows  months  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  discussions  of  the  conference.  The  real 
solution  is  in  terms  of  the  clerks  behind  the  counter. 
Their  stupidity  is  often  astounding.  There  is  a  lack  of 
initiative  and  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  creative 
implications  of  a  sale  simply  does  not  exist.  To  me 
there  has  always  been  something  wrong  in  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  what  should  constitute  the  type  of  men¬ 
tality  and  the  type  of  personality  back  of  the  counter. 
I  believe  that  when  the  Department  Stores  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  begin  to  demand  that  a  part  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  be  spent  in  a  high  school  training  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  highly  competent  sales  people,  De¬ 
partment  Store  competition  will  lessen  considerably. 

Young  men  need  to  be  taught  the  principles  of  selling, 
the  cultural  implications  of  goods,  the  ability  to  describe 
and  explain  the  utilitarian  advantages  of  goods.  This 
can  best  be  done  when  they  are  young,  plastic  and 
adaptable.  Although  salesmanship  is  in  reality  an  art, 
it  has  a  most  complicated  scientific  technique  in  making 
a  man  masterly  in  accomplishment. 

So  an  extensive  program  implies  the  development 
of  a  group  mentality  on  the  part  of  all  the  leaders  in 
the  Department  Store  to  help  each  city  to  become  a 
greater  drawing  power.  This  is  made  possible  because 
of  the  enormous  advantages  which  follow  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  powerful  buying  centers.  Transportation,  a 
Department  Store  laboratory,  a  study  of  return  goods, 
and  a  new  type  of  high  school  thus  become  problems 
involving  a  challenge  to  the  leadership  capacity  of  your 
group.  The  far  reaching  consequences  of  this  program 
I  believe  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  opportunities  now 
evolving  in  relation  to  new  merchandising  methods. 

The  Intensive  Problems 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  intensive  aspects  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  organization.  By  intensive  we  mean  those 
phases  of  internal  functions  the  analysis  of  which  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  will  give  us  a  better 
appreciation  of  new  and  better  methods.  Research 
and  experimentation  are  vital  in  bringing  anything  new 
into  existence.  It  is  of  these  ideas  whose  setting  is  in 
keeping  with  the  flowering  concepts  of  modern  science 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  idea  which  I  wish  to  present  as  a  challenge  for 
debate  is — “That  the  psychological  approach  of  the 
Department  Store  to  the  public  needs  to  be  changed.” 
As  indicated  in  the  name  of  your  business  the  word 
“department”  is  the  prevailing  psychology.  The  public 
has  been  sold  the  idea  that  your  business  consists  in 


several  departments  under  one  roof.  The  type  of  your 
sales  organization  is  such  as  to  make  the  purchaser  con¬ 
scious  of  the  divisional  content  of  your  store.  With 
a  store  so  arranged  and  the  public  so  sentimentalized 
the  presumption  is  that  the  buyer  knows  what  he  or 
she  is  looking  for.  The  psychology  of  the  buyer  is  to 
find  the  department  and  to  buy  what  seems  to  be 
wanted. 

These  specialized  department  arrangements  have,  in 
Mr.  Wigham’s  phraseology,  made  the  Department  Store 
safe  for  stupidity.  Scientific  salesmanship  argues  that 
sales  people  know  their  goods;  that  they  be  able  to 
answer  questions;  and,  generally  speaking,  that  they 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  prospective  buyers  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  goods.  An  actual  round  of  Department  Stores 
in  an  effort  to  buy  intelligently  will  show  you  how  the 
very  opposite  maintains.  Somehow  the  majority  of 
salespeople  do  not  measure  up  to  the  requisite  psycho- 
ology  necessary  to  win  the  respect  of  the  consuming 
public.  In  reality  the  public  does  not  know  what  it 
wants.  However,  the  public  is  aware  that  the  majority 
of  sales  people  do  not  know  much  more  about  goods 
in  general  than  they  do.  In  other  words,  the  public 
does  not  feel  that  the  retail  sales  organization  of  the 
Department  Store  is  such  as  to  establish  ideals,  develop 
ideas  or  sympathetically  get  at  the  problem  of  the 
individual  in  perfecting  the  picture  of  which  specific 
departmental  goods  finally  become  a  part. 

Creative  Selling 

By  so  restricted  a  method  of  departmentalizing  we 
have  selected  sales  people  of  very  limited  mental  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  have  become  order  takers  whose  chief 
asset  is  a  smile  of  thanks.  But  very  often  even  this 
fails.  If  it  were  not  for  the  perfectibility  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  your  own  show  windows  and  interior 
display  the  average  buyer  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do. 

Every  true  salesman  or  saleswoman  should  in  part 
be  able  to  reflect  in  salesmanship  the  imaginative  con¬ 
tent  of  advertising.  In  other  words,  advertising  should 
also  be  a  part  of  the  sales  process.  In  reality  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  are  devoid  of  standards  of  taste  as  to 
color,  line,  proportion,  harmony,  balance,  light  and 
shade.  Most  of  them  are  experimenting  with  goods  in 
the  development  of  taste.  It  should  be  the  task  of  sales¬ 
manship  to  build  standards  and  new  value  concepts 
constantly  into  the  minds  of  the  public.  In  time  the 
buying  public  would  come  to  sense  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
sulting  experts  in  retail  selling  to  help  solve  their  selec¬ 
tive  problems. 

Two  illustrations  will  suffice.  Madam  X  was  buying 
oriental  rugs  in  a  large  Department  Store.  She  wanted 
several.  The  salesman  showed  one  after  the  other.  He 
finally  asked  about  the  kind  of  furniture  in  the  rooms. 
Suggestions  were  made.  Finally  some  7  or  8  rugs  were 
sold.  Now  this  was  not  selling.  The  buyer  did  not 
know  oriental  rugs.  A  real  salesman  would  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact  that  a  new  home  was  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence.  He  would  have  gotten  Madam  X  to  consent  to 
the  delivery  of  20  or  30  rugs.  And  then  an  appoint¬ 
ment  would  be  made  at  the  home  where  the  rugs  were 
to  be  laid.  A  study  would  have  followed  and  together 
they  could  have  built  up  a  picture  of  delight. 

But  this  would  not  be  all.  Drapery  and  hangings 
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should  be  considered.  And  under  modern  conditions 
lamps  with  just  the  right  shades  are  necessary  to  give 
tone  and  character  to  rugs  specifically  and  the  room 
in  general.  The  modern  buyer  is  in  reality  motivated 
by  the  art  impulse.  By  the  art  impulse  we  mean — the 
urge  to  buy  specific  things  in  terms  of  a  picture.  Sci¬ 
entific  salesmanship  necessitates  a  type  of  sales  mental¬ 
ity  which  can  help  build  composite  pictures.  Before 
such  a  salesman  finishes  he  hasi  a  half  dozen  depart¬ 
ments  in  session  to  help  the  buyer  establish  a  potential 
picture  in  keeping  with  his  or  her  home  and  financial 
circumstance.  This  idea  of  selling  means  the  breaking 
down  of  rigid  departmentalizing. 

Artificial  Barriers 

One  Department  Store  I  have  in  mind  is  so  depart¬ 
mentalized  in  the  sale  of  kitchen  goods  and  has  so  many 
imaginery  lines  drawn  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  buy  goods  on  tables  opposite  each  other.  Think  of 
the  dwarfed  mentalities  so  highly  specialized,  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  assist  in  helping  buyers  to  build 
model  kitchens.  Selling  is  not  a  departmentalized  func¬ 
tion.  It  is  spiritual.  And  the  spiritual  implies  living 
in  the  wholeness  of  things.  This  in  turn  implies  repre¬ 
sentative  sales  people  who  through  their  greater  expert 
knowledge  and  human  sympathy  help  myself  and  others 
to  build  better  pictures. 

Another  incident  showing  departmentalized  selling 
took  place  in  relation  to  a  “Bon  Voyage”  gift.  In  the 
first  place,  I  went  to  the  leather  counter.  A  writing 
pad  was  suggested.  Yes — that  would  be  satisfactory. 
But  I  want  another  present  to  go  with  it.  “What  about 
a  diary.”  I  asked.  “Well,  you’ll  have  to  go  to  another 
counter.”  So  I  went  to  another  counter.  I  purchased 
here  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of.  Then  I  wanted 
an  appropriate  card.  I  was  sent  to  a  third  counter,  I 
was  shown  a  book  and  made  my  selection  accordinglv. 
This  psychology  maintains  in  every  store.  Why  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  buy  goods  through  some  one  .‘tales¬ 
man  or  saleswoman  either  in  each  department  or  in  one 
department  for  these  special  occasions?  The  sale  of 
goods  of  this  nature  would  increase  considerably,  for 
friendship  is  a  curious  thing.  When  a  numlier  of  al¬ 
ternatives  are  suggested  so  that  I  can  actually  see  and 
compare,  somehow'  my  sentiment  expands  and  the 
tendency  is  to  be  more  liberal.  But  when  I  am  comi-elled 
to  think  in  terms  of  departmentalized  buying  and  I  am 
expected  to  become  acquainted  with  3  or  4  different 
salesmen,  the  human  aspect  of  the  sale  becomes  second¬ 
ary  and  the  purchase  classified  as  a  mere  necessity. 

A  Higher  Specialization 

Paralleling  departmentalized  selling  is  the  physical 
control  of  goods.  It  is  positively  pathetic  to  go  into 
many  a  Department  Store  only  to  witness  the  psychol- 
of  the  salesperson  absolutely  possessed  with  the 
routine  of  his  or  her  work.  Many  are  more  “store 
and  detail  conscious”  than  they  are  “selling  conscious”. 
To  give  undivided  attention  and  to  be  courteous  to  the 
end  is  now  impossible  with  many  types  of  mentalities 
behind  departmentalized  counters.  Most  of  this  class 
are  more  physically  minded  than  artfully  disposed 
toward  their  goods.  Personally  I  would  not  require  a 
sinele  physical  thing  to  be  done  by  salespeople  during 
their  store  day  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  free  sales 


people  from  all  check  making.  I  would  work  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  energy  of  salespeople  during  store  hours  for 
sales  and  sales  only. 

But — I  would  expect  the  Same  people  to  have  other 
duties.  They  should  be  constantly  studying  all  the 
literature  in  the  fields  in  which  they  sell.  They  would 
be  required  to  become  efficient  in  selling  in  certain 
allied  departments.  I  would  expect  them  to  present  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  arrangements  of  goods  in  their  own 
departments  as  well  as  to  give  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
window  display.  I  would  expect  them  to  devote  at  least 
one  evening  a  week  to  study  and  to  discussion  with 
their  fellows  as  to  better  methods  and  new  ideas.  The 
creative  aspect  would  thus  permit  the  true  salesman 
to  specialize  regarding  the  technique  of  salesmaking 
while  the  physical  work  could  be  done  under  their 
control  by  new  and  younger  clerks.  If  our  high  school 
finally  evolves,  here  is  the  work  which  can  be  done 
by  the  apprentice  in  supplementing  his  store  experi¬ 
ence  with  selling. 

What  Selling  Is 

As  a  result  of  these  newer  conceptions  groups  of 
departments  which  are  naturally  associated  together 
will  evolve  an  organization  staff  consisting  of  those 
with  vision  of  the  departments  involved,  executives, 
master  salespeople,  and  physical  doers.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  would  make  the  public  sense  the  artistic 
contribution  being  made  by  the  Department  Store  in 
bringing  into  expression  the  deeper  art  impulses  of 
the  individual.  The  mechanism  of  things  would  be 
hidden;  the  spirit  of  things  would  prevail.  Your  sales 
staff  is  in  reality  the  ultimate  meaning  of  your  store 
as  far  as  the  consuming  public  is  concerned.  They 
constitute  the  vocal  aspect  of  what  you  stand  for  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

I  ask  you — are  your  salespeople  today  capable  of 
interpreting  and  sentimentalizing  the  public  in  keeping 
with  your  own  house  policies?  Is  it  to  representatve 
salespeople  that  you  turn  for  information  in  gauging 
public  sentiment,  in  its  response  to  your  sales  appeals? 
Are  your  buyers  measuring  values  in  terms  of  new  ideas 
and  the  personality  development  of  their  sales  staff?  A 
scientific  buyer  is  one  whose  task  it  is  to  be  evolutionary 
and  not  revolutionary  in  terms  of  profits.  It  is  the 
conflict  Ijetween  these  two  forces,  the  buyer  and  his 
salesman,  which  administration  seeks  to  harmonize  in 
its  group  sessions.  Sane  policy  and  consequential  pro¬ 
gress  consists  in  being  able  to  harmonize  these  seeming¬ 
ly  opposing  groups.  But  out  of  the  conflict  will  always 
emerge  new  light,  methods  and  sane  policies.  Thus 
does  the  “Department  Store”  itself  exemplify  artistry  in 
bringing  organization  into  existence  in  keeping  with 
modern  evolutionary  forces  and  opportunities. 

A  second  intensive  phase  of  merchandising  would 
necessitate  consideration  in  selling  goods  which  have 
become  standardized  in  the  public  mind.  Such  goods 
should  be  classified  and  their  sales  methods  agreed 
upon  by  all  Department  Stores. 

Bv  standardized  goods  we  mean  that  the  public  has 
become  so  familiar  with  any  line  as  to  price,  utility 
and  use  as  to  demand  it.  Goods  of  this  nature  are  in 
reality  bought  by  the  individual  and  not  sold.  Such 
a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  necessarily 
due  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  past  merchandising. 
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The  extent  to  which  this  psychology  prevails  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  goods  should  be  a  question  of  research  by  your 
entire  group.  The  extent  to  which  Department  Stores 
can  solve  the  problem  of  selling  these  same  goods  in 
terms  of  better  inducements  than  their  competitors  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  Department  Store  might  hope 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  chain  store.  There  is 
no  reason  why  all  the  Department  Stores  of  a  given 
community  should  not  organize  their  own  chain  to 
sell  certain  goods,  standardized  in  nature,  the  profits 
of  which  accrue  to  the  organization  of  each  store. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  downtown  Department 
Store  properly  located  and  backed  by  all  Department 
Stores  could  not  profitably  and  perhaps  more  profit¬ 
ably  compete  with  the  prevailing  chain  systems. 

Selling  from  Sample 

But  whatever  form  the  over-organization  may  take, 
the  sales  aspect  of  standardized  goods  is  significant. 
As  I  see  it  standardized  goods  analyzed  with  respect 
to  use.  purpose  and  time  as  shirts,  hosiery,  collars,  drug 
preparations,  drugs,  silver  as  to  patterns,  travelling 
cases,  etc.  lend  themselves  to  display  as  samples.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  large  department  or  a  single  floor 
or  even  two  floors  should  not  lie  devoted  to  the  display 
of  samples  whereby  the  purchaser  makes  out  his  or 
her  order  to  be  sent  in  at  a  stated  time.  This  kind  of 
selling  wherein  the  overhead  is  reduced  in  relation  to 
floor  display  space,  salesmanship,  delivery  and  storage, 
has  possibilities  in  developing  a  technique  wherein  the 
delivery  of  these  goods  can  be  anticipated  weeks  ahead. 
Perhaps  such  a  department  can  finally  develop  a  siie- 
cialized  delivery  service,  or  a  cash  and  carry  policy 
resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  buyer.  I  believe  that  a 
.study  made  of  the  customers  of  the  store  in  terms 
of  the  standardized  aspect  of  family  life  will  ultimately 
make  possible  Department  Store  selling  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Such  a  system,  however,  implies :  first,  senti¬ 
mentalizing  the  public  to  appreciate  the  “standardized 
values”  which  a  store  can  give  based  on  cooperation 
between  the  store  and  the  buyer;  second,  that  such  an 
organization  places  the  initiative  in  ordering  as  to 
time  and  convenience  on  the  buyer. 

Banks  have  gotten  the  public  to  a  state  of  “thrift 
consciousness”  with  reeard  to  saving.  Department 
Stores  can  make  the  public  “thrift  conscious”  in  buying 
ahead  and  in  keeping  with  a  system  whereby  all  benefit. 
This  method  intelligently  pursued  by  the  Department 
Store  gives  a  substantial  basis  for  competition  with 
chain  stores.  In  still  other  words,  if  there  is  a  time 
element  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  standardized  goods 
capable  of  analvsis  in  terms  of  increased  sales  due  to 
superior  organization,  the  Department  Stores  are  in 
line  to  compete  with  other  types  of  merchandising  com¬ 
petitors. 

A  third  intensive  aspect  of  Department  Store  re¬ 
orientation  with  unpredictable  functions  and  activities 
will  begin  to  assert  itself  when  the  Department  Store 
comes  to  interpret  itself  to  the  public  in  terms  of  the 
structure  of  the  individual. 

A  baby  comes  into  the  world.  The  number  of  cribs 
or  beds,  amount  of  bedding,  sick  room  appliances,  and 
all  the  goods  necessary  to  bring  this  child  into  the 
world  can  be  estimated  in  terms  of  our  daily  births. 
This  child  begins  to  grow.  Parents  are  under  compul¬ 
sion  to  care  for  the  child  under  conditions  which  allow 


it  to  develop  normally  and  healthfully.  Every  three 
months  of  the  life  of  the  child  means  that  new  impulses 
and  instinctive  reactions  are  beginning  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  Toys  are  now  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  child’s  development.  An  instinctive  tend¬ 
ency  from  within  implies  that  there  must  be  an  out¬ 
side  stimulus  to  bring  the  instinct  into  expression.  In¬ 
stinctive  tendencies  as  to  age,  from  birth  through  the 
adolescent  period,  have  been  worked  out  by  the  psy¬ 
chologist.  Yet  where  is  there  a  Department  Store  which 
has  sold  the  community  the  idea  that  toys  should  l)e  a 
part  of  the  orderly  development  of  the  child?  What 
store  has  attempted  to  get  people  to  buy  toys  monthly 
in  relation  to  these  instinctive  tendencies?  What  stores 
have  developed  experts  to  go  into  the  home  and  pr^ 
pare  a  program  for  the  child’s  growth  in  relation  to 
toys  and  the  income  of  the  family?  What  store  has 
even  analyzed  the  effect  of  the  use  of  toys  in  relation 
to  children’s  growth  and  development? 

Every  manufacturing  plant  in  the  country  worthy 
of  the  name  has  a  staff  of  chemists  and  physicists  to  get 
at  the  scientific  implications  of  things  in  terms  of  these 
more  objective  and  measureable  sciences.  How  many 
expert  psychologists  do  yoii  have  on  your  staff  who 
are  constantly  keeping  the  administrative  staff  busy 
with  scientific  ideas  regarding  the  structure  of  individ¬ 
ual  life,  and  group  experience  in  relation  to  the  po¬ 
tential  sale  of  goods?  How  many  of  you  have  artists 
listening  to  these  scientific  discussions  so  that  their 
ideas  might  be  reflected  in  the  symbolism  of  store  dis¬ 
play,  be  it  window,  card  message,  or  counter  displays? 

To  me  the  most  outstanding  idea  of  revolutionary 
significance  in  our  country  in  relation  to  our  economic 
life,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  build  up 
a  wealthy  civilization  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the 
individual.  Moreover,  by  seeing  to  it  that  economic 
goods  come  into  the  possession  of  people  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  right  manner  and  the  right  price,  business 
“as  such”  is  the  mightiest  of  modern  civilizing  influ¬ 
ences. 
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The  Lecture  As  A  Selling  Method 
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.\  fourth  phase  of  merchandising  is  predicated  on  the 
larger  psychological  approach  to  the  public  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  lecture  method  of  sentimentalizing  people 
regarding  the  use  of  goods  has  great  possibilities. 

People  en  masse  do  not  have  ideas  of  goods  and  their 
uses  in  terms  of  that  which  is  scientifically  appropriate  ftime  re 
and  artistically  in  good  form.  This  can  be  readily  seen  fthen  gc 
in  what  happens  in  connection  with  apartment  houses  |the  on 
of  all  classes.  The  tendency  is  to  accept  the  standard¬ 
ized.  People  feel  that  it  is  safe.  Yet  if  the  expert 
of  a  Department  Store  were  to  be  present  with  the  |we  wil 
salesman  at  the  time  of  a  sale,  undoubtedly,  an  entirely  |purpos( 
different  choice  of  molding,  wall  finishes,  floor  effects 
and  window  fixture  or  curtains  would  be  selected. 

Such  has  actually  happened.  Yet  today  public  con¬ 
sciousness  is  so  devoid  of  standards  and  helpless  in 
the  pressure  of  standardization  that  it  can  do  no  more 
than  accept  what  is  offered. 

Young  people  are  at  this  moment  becoming  engaged. 

Why  should  they  not  sense  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
period  of  life  to  make  a  study  of  all  the  types  of  homes 
which  they  are  likely  to  consider  as  they  search  for  a 
fhvelling  jilace?  A  series  of  lectures  either  given  hy 
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all  the  stores  or  each  one  would  do  much  to  get  young 
people  to  appreciate  the  value  of  buying  goods  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  style  of  architecture  which  they  have 
come  to  appreciate. 

Incidentally,  I  wonder  if  the  Department  Stores 
individually  or  collectively  have  ever  tried  to  get  the 
architects  to  think  in  terms  of  placing  utilities  more 
conveniently  in  the  home?  Here  is  a  tremendously 
creative  field.  Too  much  saving  is  often  a  deterrent 
to  sales  in  the  long  run.  All  homes  should  be  encouraged 
to  contain  utilities  in  keeping  with  modern  progress. 
Yet  I  can  take  you  to  houses  today  w'hose  garage  is 
so  small  that  the  owner  is  compelled  to  think  in  terms 
of  only  the  cheapest  cars.  Many  a  home  lacks  an  ar¬ 
tistic  radio  or  pianola  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  room  enough  to  contain  these  things. 

Lectures,  educational  in  these  respects,  would  soon 
come  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  relation 
to  the  types  of  houses  people  would  buy.  It  would  not 
be  long  before  the  real  estate  fraternity  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  swing  into  line.  And  it  is  in  relation  to  move¬ 
ments  like  these  that  new  wealth  is  made  and  new  in¬ 
centives  established  for  another  generation. 

Buying  in  the  Composite 

The  display  of  goods  will  eventually  change  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  “picture  building”  power  of  our  minds 
now  being  brought  into  play.  Perhaps,  too,  the  moving 
picture  is  doing  this.  Goods  associated  together  should 
be  concretely  visualized.  Under  our  new  system  a 
dining  room  will  eventually  change  its  appearance 
hourly.  Gcx)ds  will  be  bought  because  of  their  artistry 
in  relation  to  the  setting  of  which  they  will  finally  be 
I  a  part.  Appropriate  lectures  will  draw  invited  crowds. 

I  Buying  will  be  done  in  the  composite.  Service  through 
experts  will  be  rendered  to  permit  the  purchase  to 
give  a  touch  of  individuality  to  the  picture. 

The  budget  idea  in  the  purchasing  of  goods  will  lie- 
come  increasingly  significant.  Payments  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  long  periods  of  time.  Goods  and  their 
uses  at  the  psychological  moment  will  come  to  prevail 
as  value.  The  dollar  and  cent  concept  of  a  deficit 
philosophy  will  lose  out  in  competition  with  the  new. 

When  the  public  are  told  how  much  they  lose  by  not 
having  a  washing  machine  of  a  certain  standard,  how 
much  they  lose  by  not  possessing  a  radio  or  an  ortho- 
phonic,  or  how  much  they  lose  by  not  buying  at  the  right 
time  regardless  of  what  price  they  will  pay  for  it  later 
then  goods  will  come  to  be  thought  of  as  indicative  of 
he  orderly  evolution  of  the  individual.  Not  to  pos- 
w  them  will  he  a  psychic  loss.  Moreover,  to  pass 
hrough  the  experience  of  having  them  also  implies  that 
ce  will  finally  discard  them.  They  have  served  their 
purpose.  Their  possesion  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
"Ution  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 


The  crowning  achievement  of  this  generation’s  effort 
to  free  human  beings  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  goods 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  manner  and  at  the  right 
price  I  believe  will  be  the  ultimate  institutionalization 
of  installment  buying  on  a  scientific  basis.  Its  organi¬ 
zation  will  require  the  keenest  intelligence  of  business 
men  and  experts  in  every  field  to  bring  it  into  existence. 
Its  far  reaching  consequences  will  be  in  terms  of 
increased  wealth  for  all. 

The  Installment  Era 

For  instance,  insurance  statistics  now  in  existence 
indicate  that  it  is  becoming  possible  to  predict  the  life 
earning  capacity  of  given  groups  of  people  in  terms  of 
age,  education,  kinds  of  work  and  earning  capacity. 
Not  a  single  legitimate  vocation  but  what  earns  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  spent.  In  other  words  it  is  becoming 
possible  to  estimate  the  future  earning  power  of  1,000 
young  men  at  18  years  of  age  in  terms  of  what  we 
already  know  of  their  background  and  experience. 
What  general  objection  can  there  be  to  permit  young 
people  to  have  goods  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  are 
most  needed?  Individually  we  are  always  controlled 
by  the  social  standards  of  our  day.  It  will  be  possible 
so  to  create  social  standards  that  young  people  would  no 
more  think  of  disregarding  their  payments  than  they 
would  of  refusing  to  pay  for  life  insurance  or  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  mortgage  on  their  home.  Why  should  the  price 
of  goods  be  emphasised  in  relation  to  limited  time 
payments  rather  than  the  saving  which  follows  the  use 
of  goods  in  terms  of  greater  efficiency,  personal  pride, 
accomplishment  and  growth  f  The  fact  is  that  not  to 
possess  is  to  be  extravagant.  To  possess  is  in  reality 
to  overcome  time  and  spacial  limitations  in  saving  hu¬ 
man  energy  in  order  that  we  may  do  still  more  things. 
Such  are  natural  and  healthy  expressions.  The  in¬ 
creased  production  of  goods  under  this  system  would 
automatically  lower  the  cost  of  goods.  Hence  the  in¬ 
terest  paid  by  the  coming  generation  would  not  be 
an  expense  above  present  standards.  Even  though  the 
price  ultimately  is  the  same,  the  increased  earning 
power  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  goods  is  a  psychic 
gain. 

And  then  it  may  he  time  to  realize  Henry  Ford’s 
dream  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number 
of  days  a  week  in  order  that  we  might  have  time  to 
become  individual  artists  bringing  forth  new  conceptions 
of  music,  art,  athletics,  travel  and  business  organization 
to  take  care  of  the  new  needs  and  wants  of  each  genera¬ 
tion.  But  it  may  be  that  it  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  use  of  the  aeroplane  w’hich  will  usher  us  into  a 
new  era  where  instincts  are  satisfied  in  the  morning 
that  the  social  and  artistic  may  have  its  inning  in  the. 
afternoon,  hut  withal  a  moral  nature  developed  to 
withstand  the  tests  of  leisure  and  freedom. 


A  British  Merchant  Views  Some  Changing  Conditions 

From  an  Address  by  Gordon  Selfridge,  Jr.,  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England, 

to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


I  THINK  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  so  England  and  for  the  stores  in  Europe  to  produce  an 
^universally  recognized  even  by  the  people  who  live  equivalent  amount  of  business  to  that  produced  here, 
•ere  that  I  can  justifiably  say  it  is  hard  for  us  in  I  know  it  is  harder  to  sell  any  specific,  pre-decided 
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item  of  merchandise  there.  Everybody  has  been  buying 
the  same  sort  of  articles  for  so  many  years,  hundreds 
of  years,  because  the  families  keep  on  living  in  the 
same  places,  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  produce  a  new 
demand  by  advertising  than 
it  is  here.  We  couldn’t  make 
people  buy  toys  every  month. 

It  would  cost  too  much  to 
try  to  do  it. 

Newspaper  space  over 
there  is  more  expensive  than 
it  is  here.  I  know  our  cir¬ 
culation  over  there  is  great¬ 
er.  We  have  two  or  three 
daily  London  papers  w’ith 
circulations  greater  than  any¬ 
thing  here.  We  have  one 
paper  with  a  circulation  of 
1,750,000  and  three  with 
a  circulation  of  over  1,000,- 
000.  That  extra  circulation 
has  been  obtained  largely  in 
the  territories  of  the  country 
furthest  from  London  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  think 
nine- tenths  of  the  whole 
country  can  get  their  London 
daily  papers  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

Results  Decrease 

The  amount  of  advertising 
that  is  carried  by  the  papers 
over  there,  too,  has  gone  up 
and  with  that,  and  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  buy  the 
paper  in  Aberdeen  don’t  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  store  advertisements  as 
those  who  live  in  London 
itself,  we  have  found  that 
the  return  per  unit  expendi¬ 
ture  has  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years  gone  down  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  we  ourselves 
and  other  people  too  are 
having  to  spend  more  time  in 
discovering  other  methods  of 
advertising  than  in  the  big 
London  dailies. 

People  in  England  are  much  more  set  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  what  they  want  than  is  the  case  here.  From 
talking  to  some  people  here,  I  gather  it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  thing  (at  least,  they  try  to  make  me  think 
so  in  their  rrtodesty)  to  build  up  departments  with 
million  dollar  business  or  half  million  dollar  business. 
It  is  harder  to  do  that  in  England  than  here.  Certainly 
in  style  merchandise  the  lead  of  London  or  Paris  is 
not  followed  so  closely  throughout  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  as  it  seems  to  be  here,  except  by  the  comparatively 
few  people  who  spend  so  much  on  their  clothes,  any¬ 
way,  that  they  can  go  to  the  specialty  shops  and  have 
them  made  for  them.  Even  on  staple  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  preference  for  different  types  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  is  distinct. 


In  England,  we  aren’t  making  such  consciously  defi¬ 
nite  efforts  as  I  gather  are  being  made  here  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  assortments  of  stocks  we  carry.  That  isn’t 
so  necessary  in  England.  The  stores  are  all  nearer  to 
the  markets  and  of  course 
London  itself  is  a  market. 
You  can  get  to  London  from 
any  part  of  the  country  with¬ 
in  twelve  hours.  It  is  not  a 
hard  thing  for  the  London 
store  or  for  any  of  the  more 
important  country  stores  to 
turn  their  stocks  five  or  six 
or  seven  times  a  year  at  r^ 
tail. 

Group  Methods 

For  the  same  reason  too, 
the  main  advantage  resulting 
from  central  control  is  not  on 
the  merchandise  side  so  much 
as  on  the  management  side. 
We  have  our  group  meetings 
with  buyers  for  the  purpose 
of  general  discussion  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Group  buy¬ 
ing  by  those  committees  has 
been  so  far  confined  univer¬ 
sally  to  absolutely  staple 
items  of  merchandise.  I  am 
talking  about  a  certain  quali-  ' 
ty  of  soap,  a  bicycle  the  same 
all  over  the  country,  or  a 
sewing  machine.  Even  in 
those  cases  we  have  found, 
l>efore  we  get  good  results 
from  group  buying,  we  have 
to  consider  the  individual 
item  of  merchandise  as  one 
alone  and  we  have  to  make 
our  systems  and  our  ideas 
conform  to  what  we  want  to 
do. 

The  advantages  of  common 
control  come,  we  seem  to 
find,  from  more  efficient 
niethods  o  f  management, 
with  its  possible  interchange 
of  ideas,  experiences,  figures 

and  personnel. 

A  large  part  of  the  personnel  officers  of  the  different 
stores  in  England  are  devoted  to  getting  our  staff  to 
put  100  per  cent  of  their  own  personal  efforts  and  100 
per  cent  of  their  heart  in  the  business  in  the  way  Dr. 
Hess  has  described.  With  the  much  lower  staff  turn¬ 
over  that  we  get  over  there,  we  have  time  to  do  it 
If  a  person  is  going  to  stay  with  us,  as  most  of  the 
people  who  stay  with  us  do,  five,  six  or  seven  years, 
we  try  to  get  them  so  interested  in  the  store  that  they 
will  put  that  final  five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent  of  them¬ 
selves  into  the  development  of  the  store  which  no 
system,  no  amount  of  salary  and  no  education  can  get 
them  to  exert. 

We  offer,  for  instance,  prizes  to  the  staff  for  an 


W  hy  Retailing  Has  Changed 

By  F.  W.  Cook  I 

F.  W.  Cook,  Ltd.,  Dudley,  England 

The  reason  for  changing  conditions  in 
retailing,  the  reason  for  changing  con¬ 
ditions  in  life  is  a  changing  condition  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  the  habits  of 
the  women,  the  habits  of  the  men.  I  can 
remember  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  \ 
j  ladies  wore  long  dresses  and  very  nar-  j 
row  waists.  I  think  it  was  nineteen 
inches  in  the  waist.  They  had  two  or 
three  dresses  a  year.  Today  the  ladies 
have  their  dresses  down  to  their  knees 
and  then  they  have  very  little  under¬ 
wear — far  healthier  for  themselves. 
They  have  more  dresses  and  greater 
variety.  | 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  some  \ 
of  the  biggest  manufacturers  in  the 
\  dress  and  cloth  trade,  and  they  said, 
j  “IFIiy  don’t  you  sell  the  same  stuff  you 
i  did  years  ago?” 

\  I  said,  “It  doesn’t  meet  the  conditions. 
People  don’t  want  a  dress  to  wear  for¬ 
ever.  They  don’t  want  it  to  wear  for¬ 
ever.  It  is  annoying  to  the  person  to 
put  it  on  one  side.  They  want  many  \ 
dresses,  variety.  The  old  habit  of  life  j 
is  altering;  new  occupations,  new  \ 
amusements.  We  have  to  meet  that  con-  j 
dition  in  trade.  If  you  are  a  merchant  ] 
you  have  to  think  of  the  people  you 
are  going  to  supply;  you  have  to  adapt  \ 
yourselves  and  your  merchandise  to  new  '■ 
conditions.  If  you  don’t  do  it  you  will  j 
miss  the  market.  Your  job  is  to  create  j 
the  market,  create  the  desire.  : 
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essay  on  salesmanship.  That  is  not.  so  much  because 
we  want  to  know  what  salesmanship  is,  because  per¬ 
haps  we  do  know  enough  to  know  that  nobody  knows, 
but  it  is  to  get  them  to  realize  that  salesmanship  is  a 
thing  for  them  to  think  alxiut.  It  is  a  thing  that  they 
can  cultivate  for  themselves  rather  than  a  thing  we  can 
cultivate  in  them. 

Personnel  Work 

We  have  little  classes  in  how  to  treat  customers.  We 
have  somebody  in  the  Merchandise  Bureau  or  somebody 
from  the  staff  office  go  along  and  pretend  to  be  the 
most  irritating  customer  in  the  world  and  see  how  the 
best  sales  people  treat  them.  Again  we  don’t  try  to 
teach  them  definite  methods  of  treating  individual 
customers,  because  no  two  customers  can  be  treated 
the  same  way,  as  no  two  people  are  the  same,  but  it  is 
to  make  the  staff  realize  that  that  is  a  thing  for  them 
to  think  about,  and  if  they  think  about  it,  they  will 
improve  themselves  on  it  very  definitely. 

We  cultivate  the  introduction  of  kindred  merchandise. 
If  a  man  buys  a  pair  of  socks  we  get  the  sales  person 
to  try  to  sell  a  pair  of  “garters”  as  you  call  them  here. 
We  don’t  have  to  worry  with  the  sales  people  about 
thrusting  merchandise  down  customers  throats  over 
there.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  we  have  to 
contend  with.  We  ask  for  suggestions,  that  is  a  normal 
thing  to  do. 

To  make  our  staff  realize  how  much  it  is  up  to  them 
to  develop  the  business,  we  don’t  call  them  employees 
or  staff;  we  call  them  members  of  the  organization. 
I  Every  person,  from  the  man  who  has  come  into  office 
down  to  the  junior  porter,  is  called  a  member  of  the 
j  organization. 

i  Part  of  the  effort  to  get  our  staff  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  organization  and  in  themselves  is  to  cultivate 


their  interest  in  games.  The  idea  that  England  is  in¬ 
terested  mainly  in  games  .seems  to  be  common  over 
here,  but  really  the  value  that  can  be  had  from  people 
in  the  store  playing  games  together  is  tremendous.  They 
get  to  know  one  another  better  on  the  football  field  or 
tennis  court  than  if  they  are  next  to  one  another  in 
the  department  for  years  and  years. 

Recreation  Encouraged 

Every  store  in  England  has  a  store  ground  of  its 
own.  Ours  is  twenty-five  minutes  away  from  the 
store.  Every  summer  evening  we  get  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  dancing,  supping  and  playing  games.  In 
the  winter,  we  have  three  or  four  games  of  football 
and  a  couple  of  games  of  ladies’  hockey  and  basket¬ 
ball  there.  That  is  a  very  important  side  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  officers’  job. 

We  have  a  Clubhouse  that  the  Company  provided  the 
capital  for,  but  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  staff 
itself.  There  is  not  the  slightest  paternalistic  control 
from  the  management  of  the  Company.  They  contribute 
entirely  to  the  total  expense  of  its  upkeep  but  the 
employees  run  it  themselves. 

Furthermore  the  staff  are  allowed  to  use  and  want 
to  use  the  store  after  closing  hours  for  dances,  whist, 
or  lectures  on  winter  sports.  Just  about  now  eighty 
or  so  are  in  Switzerland  having  a  holiday  which  they 
prefer  to  take  now  instead  of  the  summer. 

The  buyers,  too,  have  a  self-managed  Buyers’  Coun¬ 
cil  for  discus.sing  matters  of  interest  to  them  and  to 
the  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  case  in  which 
they  have  made  a  definite  suggestion  to  the  management 
it  has  been  adopted.  I  am  not  going  to  say  in  future  it 
always  will  be,  but  so  far  it  has.  At  the  dinner  they 
have  once  a  year  that  I  attended  as  a  guest  before  I 
left,  there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty  people. 
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been  made  that  instead  of  having  a  group  of  10  or  15 
per  cent  of  your  sales  force  in  your  Professional  Sell¬ 
ing  Club,  why  not  follow  the  idea  of  some  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  and  have  them  go  through  two  or  three 
degrees;  every  sales  person  who  is  not  an  apprentice 
after  six  months’  service  and  meeting  certain  standards 
of  salesmanship  set  up  by  you  belonging  to  the  first 
degree,  six  months  or  a  year  more  belonging  to  the 
second  degree,  and  then  the  third  degree  ? 

One  store  in  the  Middle  West  has ’carried  out  that 
idea  in  allowing  the  sales  people  to  have  a  badge  with 
the  name  (that  is  common  in  banks  and  many  build¬ 
ings),  so  that  the  customer  addresses  Miss  Brown  as 
“Miss  Brown”. 

Incentives  Essential 

There  is  a  human  element  there.  The  attaching  of 
a  rosette  or  some  such  sign  would  designate  the  degree 
to  which  a  sales  person  belongs. 


Changing  Conditions  Demand  Better  Selling  and  Advertising 

From  an  Address  by  Roy  E.  Clark,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


other  ten  cents.  The  one  girl  got  two  or  three  ten- 
cent  sales  while  the  other  one  got  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cent  sale. 

If  we  can  get  some  of  those  fundamentals  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  straightforward,  common-sense  selling,  we 
are  going  to  help  to  solve  another  one  of  the  problems 
in  which  we  have  to,  if  we  change  our  methods,  meet 
present  conditions. 

Advertising  Needs  Studv 

I  am  an  advertising  man,  and  I  was  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Self  ridge  said  about  the  London  papers. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  are  not  meeting  this 
appeal  of  changing  conditions.  We  get  frightfully  small 
advertising  returns.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  a  news¬ 
paper  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  circulation. 
Let’s  take  a  circulation  of  a  hundred  thousand.  We 
say  you  have  a  good  value  in  an  article  at  a  dollar.  If, 
from  your  advertising  appeal,  you  could  interest  10  per 
cent  of  the  readers  of  that  paper,  (one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  circulation)  you  would  sell  ten  thousand  units 
of  sale.  I  am  sure  you  would  drop  dead  if  you  sold 
that  many.  If  you  sell  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  people  who  take  that  paper, 
you  would  have  sold  a  hundred  units,  and  that  is 
probably  what  you  will  average.  Think  of  the  inade¬ 
quate  return  we  are  getting  from  this  effort  we  are 
putting  into  our  advertising.  Why  is  it?  It  is  because 
we  are  not  making  the  advertising  interesting,  we  are 
not  meeting  it  in  the  right  way. 

I  think  it  is  appalling  to  find  how  few  merchants 
know  where  their  business  comes  from.  If  you  dont 
have  a  territorial  analysis  of  your  sales,  whether  it  is 
a  $100,000  store  or  a  $100,000,000  store,  go  home 
and  make  it.  You  can  do  it  from  your  delivery  re¬ 
cords,  if  you  are  a  charge-account  store  you  can  verify 
the  distribution  of  zones  by  the  bills  and  the  amount 
of  bills  that  go  into  your  territory,  and  you  will  find 
(Continued  on  page  133) 


^ERTAINLY  all  merchants  today  are  very  much 

concerned  with  the  way  the  business  comes  out  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  there  is  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  we  mustn’t  strive  for  volume,  that 
volume,  unless  we  have  adequate  return,  is  not  going 
to  avail  us  very  much.  If  we  judge  by  some  of  the 
financial  statements  coming  out,  the  stores  in  the  coun¬ 
try  last  year  didn’t  earn  as  much  as  they  should.  It  is 
because  they  have  too  many  goods  come  back,  and 
one  reason  for  that  is  because  your  own  selling  is 
wrong. 

I  think  in  this  salesmanship  one  trouble  is  we  are 
getting  too  complex.  The  department  store  of  today 
is  a  complex  organization.  We  add  on  training  methods 
(and  I  wouldn’t  belittle  them  for  a  minute),  we  add  on 
this  and  that,  and  we  get  a  complex  situation,  and 
sometimes  I  think  we  are  getting  away  from  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  common-sense  store-keeping. 

A  Real  Salesgirl 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  think  sales¬ 
manship  is.  I  was  watching  an  aisle  table  where  we 
were  selling  handkerchiefs.  There  were  two  girls  in  it, 
both  new,  both  of  equal  quality,  both  selling  the  same 
thing.  All  they  had  to  sell  was  ten-cent  handkerchiefs, 
yet  day  after  day  one  girl’s  book  was  larger  than  the 
other,  one  would  run  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  day,  the 
other  seventy-five.  There  they  were,  two  new  girls, 
apparently  attentive  and  courteous,  of  equal  training, 
selling  the  same  merchandise,  each  had  equal  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  yet  one  constantly  ran  a  larger  lx)ok  than  the 
other.  At  last  I  got  the  answer.  A  customer  came  up 
to  one  and  said,  “How  much  are  the  handkerchiefs?” 

The  girl  said,  “Ten  cents  each.” 

A  customer  came  up  to  other  girl  and  said,  “How 
much  are  these  handkerchiefs?”  and  the  girl  answered, 
“A  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  madam.” 

There  was  the  difference.  The  one  sales  girl  put  in  the 
unit  of  sales  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  and  the 


There  is  just  one  point  I  want  to  make  and  that  is 
that  our  Bolshevists  and  radical  friends  think  a  great 
deal  about  production  for  service  versus  production 
for  profit. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  era  of  production,  that  most 
activity  and  most  attention  to  production  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  that  we  are  coming  into  an  era  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  If  you  know  human  nature  (and  I  am  sure 
you  do;  every  successful  merchant  must),  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  we  all  need  incentives,  that  the  weakness  in 
the  Bolshevist,  the  Communist,  and  all  those  assinine 
ideas,  is  that  they  don’t  recognize  that  we  must  have 
incentives  to  work.  Work  is  the  basis  of  all  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  we  must  have  incentives  to  work.  Is  not  the 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do  in  stores  with  our  people  to 
give  them  incentives  to  work  for  their  own  benefit  as 
well  as  ours  and  the  customers?  Are  we  not  in  an  era 
where  it  is  distribution  for  service  plus  profit,  not 
versus  profit? 
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The  Economics  of  Fashion 

Recognition  and  Study  of  Fashion  Trends  Advanced 
As  Means  of  Substituting  Facts  for  Buying  Hunches 

Address  by  Pall  H.  Nystro.m,  Professor  of  Marketiii",  Columbia  University, 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


Exceedingly  important  as  fashion  is.  both  to 
the  individual  consumer  and  to  all  Imsiness  catering 
to  the  fashion  demands  of  consumers,  probably  less 
is  known  about  it  than  any  other  human  activity. 
Oceans  of  material  have  been  written  and  spoken  about 
fashion,  hut  there  is  very  little  that  shows  what  fashion 
really  is,  how  it  arises  and  de¬ 
clines,  what  its  causes  are, 
and  what  principles  govern 
its  activity. 

The  writers  and  students 
of  fashion  have  for  the  most 
part  confined  themselves  to 
fashion  news  such  as  report¬ 
ing  the  observed  fashions  at 
gatherings  of  fashionable 
peoi)le  and  to  fa.shion  predic¬ 
tions  in  articles  that  are  more 
often  than  not  ins])ired  and 
intended  to  guide  consumer 
demand  in  order  that  certain 
manufacturers’  goods  may  he 
sold.  Other  articles  have 
api)eared  on  the  economic 
wastes  of  fashion,  their  im¬ 
morality  and  sinfulness;  still 
others  on  fashion  reform,  as 
for  examine  tw-enty  years  ago 
on  the  evils  of  tight  lacing 
aiul  occasionally  now'  against 
tight  shoes,  high  heels  and 
scanty  clothing  of  the  present 
time. 

In  what  follows  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  he  made  in  a  tenta¬ 
tive  way  to  give  ( 1 )  r  de- 
scri])tion  of  fashion  move¬ 
ments  (2)  illustrations  of  the 
force  of  these  movements, 
and  (3)  the  elementary  ad¬ 
justments  required  of  business  to  cope  with  fashion. 

Description  of  Fashion  Movements 

All  fashions  are  apparently  alike  in  this  respect  that 
in  their  rise,  spread,  culmination  and  decline  they  seem 
to  follow  rather  orderly  lines,  and  for  this  reason  it 
may  he  proper  to  speak  of  fashion  cycles,  but  the  term, 
fashion  cycle,  does  not  mean  a  return  by  some  sort  of 
of  circle  to  former  styles.  Former  styles  do  sometimes 
return  to  fashion,  but  not  often.  More  often  the  repi- 
tition  is  merely  one  of  motif,  suggestion,  or  detail.  A 
cycle  of  fashion  is  merely  the  upward,  forward  and 
declining  movement  of  a  popular  wave  of  interest  in 
some  object  whether  new  or  old. 
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The  length  of  the  fashion  cycle  in  merchandise  seems 
to  vary  largely  with  the  character  of  gcxids.  Dress  ac¬ 
cessories.  touches  of  color,  relatively  inexpensive  novel¬ 
ties,  etc.,  usually  enjoy  a  season  cycle.  On  the  other 
hand  such  imi)ortant  details  as  the  silhouette  of  a  gar¬ 
ment.  the  w'idth  of  a  hat,  the  length  of  a  skirt,  seem  to 
to  have  cycles  lasting  some 
years.  While  the  fashion 
cycles  in  furniture  and  home 
furnishings,  not  to  mention 
the  homes  themselves,  run 
through  a  still  longer  period, 
even  into  decades. 

Illustrations  of  the  Force 
of  Fashion  Movements 

Fashion  movements  seem  to 
he  the  result  of  rather  power¬ 
ful  forces  in  human  nature. 
It  is  not  easy,  as  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  found  to  their 
sorrow  and  expense,  to  con¬ 
trol  or  turn  these  fashion 
movements  from  their  de¬ 
stined  directions. 

Some  of  the  most  pathetic 
as  w'ell  as  wasteful  losses  in 
the  history  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  have  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  business  men  to 
stop  the  trends  of  fashion, 
turn  them  backward,  or 
change  them  otherwise  in 
some  fundamental  way. 

Back  in  the  70’s  when  the 
hoop  skirt  was  passing  out  of 
fashion,  both  manufacturers 
and  retailers  exerted  every 
possible  effort  to  make  the 
women  of  this  country  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  these  horrors  of  dress.  A  great  deal 
of  money  was  expended  at  that  time  in  this  effort,  but 
all  to  no  avail. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  80s  and  early  90s  the  fashion 
trend  in  shoes  changed  from  “Congress  gaiters’’  with 
elastic-gored  sides  to  button  and  lace  shoes.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  elastic  goring  material  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  by  the  change  in  fashion  contributed  large 
amounts  of  money  which  were  expended  in  advertising 
and  promotion  to  stop  the  trend  towards  lace  and  button 
shoes  and  save  the  market  for  “Congress  Gaiters’’,  but 
the  result  was  an  absolute  failure. 

Similarly  during  the  period  from  1908  to  1913  when 
the  vogue  of  the  hobble  skirt  developed,  fabric  manu- 
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facturers  set  about  to  discover  ways  and  means  in 
which  to  change  the  fashion  trend  to  something  that 
would  be  more  profitable  for  them.  Woolen,  cotton  and 
silk  manufacturers  worked  both  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively  in  trying  to  secure  this  result.  Many  efforts 
were  made  including  a  very  well  organized  promotion 
in  1912  for  which  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
raised  and  expended.  By  1912  it  had  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  even  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  change  the  fashion  trend  back  to 
a  type  of  garment  such  as  had  been  worn  prior  to  1908. 
Tighter  skirts  had  been  accepted  so  generally  that  efforts 
made  in  this  special  promotion  were  designed  to  secure 
a  greater  use  of  fabric  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  a 
style  known  as  a  “panier  skirt”  which  really  did  not 
depart  from  a  tight  skirt  but  did  require  at  least  50% 
more  fabric. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  big  drive  to  put  over  the 
panier  skirt  fashion  in  1912  started  in  Paris,  secured 
the  active  cooperation  of  several  Parisian  dressmakers 
of  international  prominence  who  prepared  models  in  the 
new  style  desired  by  the  manufacturers  of  fabrics. 
Next  those  in  charge  of  the  promotion  of  these  new 
styles  made  provision  to  have  them  worn  by  leading 
actresses  in  Paris,  London  and  New  York.  Simultane¬ 
ously  in  the  fall  of  1912,  well  written  articles  began 
to  appear  in  the  leading  fashion  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  describing  tbe  new  panier  fashion  and  recount¬ 
ing  its  tremendous  success  in  the  style  centers  of  the 
world.  Manufacturers  of  ready-made  apparel  produced 
the  garments  and  sold  them  to  the  retail  trade.  Pattern 
houses  prepared  their  paper  patterns  showing  thrifty 
housewives  how  to  make  their  own  and  still  be  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  Leading  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  likewise  sold  on  the  excellence 
and  certainty  of  these  new  fashions  and  accordingly 
stocked  their  garment  and  yard  goods  departments  in 
the  expectation  of  big  sales.  Special  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  attractive  window  displays. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  energy  and  money 
was  put  into  this  promotion,  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  complete  fashion  organization  and  pro¬ 
motion  the  country  has  even  known.  The  whole  effort 
turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure.  Consumers  were 
never  even  mildly  interested  in  panier  skirts.  They 
had  their  own  ideas  about  what  they  wanted  to  wear, 
and  another  instance  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  change 
a  major  trend  in  consumer  demand  by  the  means  avail¬ 
able  to  business  passed  into  history. 

Consider  what  an  amount  of  time  and  thought  and 
money  have  been  given  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
trying  to  bring  back  or  reintroduce  fashion  movements 
for  women’s  suits,  shirt  waists  and  for  separate  skirts. 
Apparently  every  season  this  effort  is  made  again,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  every  available  figure  and  index  of 
sales  in  these  items  of  goods  have  shown  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  during  the  entire  period. 

Similarly,  extravagant  and  fruitless  efforts  have  been 
made  to  re-direct  or  control  tbe  fashion  trends  affecting 
the  use  of  corsets,  knit  and  muslin  underwear  and 
millinery. 

For  more  than  two  years  a  group  of  people  with 
large  investment  in  ostrich  farms  have  tried  in  season 
and  out  to  bring  about  some  change  in  fashion  that 


would  make  it  possible  to  produce  and  sell  a  larger 
quantity  of  ostrich  plumes.  Ostrich  feathers  may  come 
back  into  use  again,  but  certainly  there  is  nothing  at 
present  to  indicate  that  the  effort  made  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  to  affect  the  fashion  trend  has  had 
any  influence  whatsoever. 

Following  the  war  the  fashion  interest  in  jewelry  de¬ 
clined  very  greatly  and  in  this  line  there  has  also  been 
a  great  deal  of  promotion  activity  aimed  at  securing 
more  consumer  interest.  There  has  been  a  renaissance 
in  jewelry  fashion  but  apparently  in  lines  other  than 
those  chiefly  advertised. 

Elementary  Adjustments  Required  of  Business  to 

Cope  Successfully  with  Fashion 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  fashion 
problem  would  seem  to  be  to  recognize  that  fashion 
moves  in  regular  trends  and  not  by  fits,  starts  and  stops 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  Recognition  of  the  existence 
of  fashion  trends  is  coming  about,  more  slowly  than 
one  might  suppose.  Fashion  is  a  force  affecting  groups 
of  people  in  the  same  way  as  public  opinion  or  good 
will.  Though  intangible  it  is  very  real,  but  because  it  is 
intangible  many  people  profess  to  doubt  its  existence, 
declare  it  hopeless  of  solution,  or  try  to  laugh  it  off  as 
unimportant.  We  are  probably  coming  close  to  a  time 
when  all  of  these  attitudes  will  pass  away  in  favor  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  that  it  deserves. 

Advertising  men  and  business  managers  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  in  sales  promotion,  may  not 
like  this,  but  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  any  import¬ 
ant  trend  of  fashion  has  ever  been  changed  by  any  form 
of  sales  promotion.  These  trends  of  fashion  proceed 
with  a  force  that  exceeds  the  influence  of  advertising 
and  salesmanship  and  they  are  as  likely  to  arise  and 
become  dominant  without  sales  promotion  as  with  it. 
For  example,  there  was  never  any  special  promotion  or 
program  of  publicity  back  of  the  vogue  for  soft  felt 
hats  for  women  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  domi¬ 
nant  notes  in  present-day  women’s  apparel. 

During  the  winter  of  1926-27  a  demand  suddenly 
manifested  itself  here  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  for  men’s  derby  bats  which  had  all  but  become 
extinct  for  several  years  past.  Scarcely  a  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  shop  had  an  adequate  supply  of  these  hats  to  take 
care  of  their  trade  and  most  manufacturers  were  like¬ 
wise  unprepared  for  the  demand  that  arose. 

No  manufacturer,  or  dealer  for  that  matter,  ever  had 
imagination  enough  to  foresee  the  demand  of  consumers 
for  fashion  in  such  a  line  of  merchandise  as  nurses’ 
uniforms  and  yet  the  standard  regulation  hosiptal  type 
of  nurses’  uniforms  can  no  longer  be  sold  to  the  masses 
of  private  nurses  whose  practice  is  outside  of  public 
hopitals,  and  who  desire  many  touches  of  art  and 
fashion  in  their  professional  apparel. 

Probably  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  was  anxious  or 
desired  in  any  way  to  see  the  adoption  of  color  in  over¬ 
shoes.  Consumer  demand  however,  asserted  itself, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  have  been  practically  forced 
in  spite  of  their  fears  and  against  their  wishes,  to  pro¬ 
vide  overshoes  in  a  variety  of  fashions,  shades  and 
colors. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  evolution  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  men’s  collars  and  shirts. 
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no  part  of  which,  so  far  is  known,  is  the  result  of  any 
:  form  of  sales  promotion  or  advertising  undertaken  by 
any  manufacturer  or  dealer.  In  fact  the  trends  of 
fashion  in  these  lines,  have  for  the  most  part  caused 
the  manufacturers  as  well  as  dealers  great  trouble  and 
expense  very  difficult  to  recover. 

Merchandising  with  instead  of  against  the  trends 
The  recognition  of  the  existence  and  operation  of 
fashion  trends  would  immediately  lead  to  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  merchandising  with  rather  than  against 
or  independently  of  fashion  trends. 

As  an  illustration  of  attempting  to  merchandise  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  current  fashion  trends  the  following 
observation  may  be  offered.  In  the  early  part  of  1927, 
practically  all  of  the  retail  shoe  stores  and  shoe  depart¬ 
ments  in  New  York  were  stressing  reptilian  leathers  in 
^  their  advertising,  in  their  window  displays  and  presum- 
j  ably  in  their  stocks  within  their  stores.  One  might 
assume  that  this  emphasis  in  sales  promotion  on  reptil- 
[  ian  leathers  must  have  been  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
,  what  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  wearing 
and  what  they  might  be  likely  to  wear  in  the  early  Spring 
and  Summer.  During  that  period  successive  counts 
were  made  of  what  fashionable  women  and  women  in 
business  and  professions  were  wearing  in  various  parts 
of  New  York.  These  counts  were  repeated  every  two 
}  weeks  for  a  period  of  12  weeks,  beginning  in  February 

II  and  ending  in  May.  At  no  time  did  these  counts  indi¬ 
cate  that  reptilian  leathers  amounted  to  anything  in 
actual  use  on  the  part  of  any  large  class  of  women 
in  New  York,  nor  was  there  any  tendency  for  this  per¬ 
centage  increase  as  the  spring  and  summer  came  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  no  stores  either  advertised  or  dis- 
L  played  such  goods,  nearly  half  of  all  of  the  women 
counted  were  wearing  patent  leather  shoes. 

■  There  seems  to  be  only  one  reasonable  conclusion  to 
I  be  drawn  from  this  observation,  namely  that  even  these 
;  live,  so-called  up-to-date  stores  in  New  York  were  pro- 
1,  moting  the  sale  of  products  which  were  never  really  a 
part  of  the  principal  fashion  trend  in  shoes.  Would  it 
I  not  have  been  much  better  for  these  stores  to  have  dis- 
I  played  and  advertised  the  types  of  shoes  which  typical 
!  consumers  were  wanting  and  using? 

Y  Danger  of  being  behind  the  fashion  trends 

The  most  obvious  danger  in  relation  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  fashion  goods  is  having  the  desired  goods  too  late. 
This  is  so  commonplace  that  it  merely  needs  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  be  granted.  The  problem  of  keeping  up  with 
the  fashions  is  a  most  difficult  one,  however,  particu- 
,  larly  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  villages  where 
'  the  local  merchant  with  a  limited  capital,  a  limited 
I  market  and  many  lines  of  goods  to  consider,  must  meet 
I  the  competition  not  only  of  the  mail  order  houses  but, 

'  in  these  days  of  good  roads  and  automobiles,  of  large 
‘  city  stores  as  well.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  how  to  mer- 
>  chandise  fashion  goods  under  such  circumstances. 

i  Danger  of  being  ahead  of  fashion  trends 
I  The  danger  of  being  ahead  of  the  fashion  appears 
I  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  a  possibility  for  many 
I  merchants  than  the  danger  of  being  behind.  Fashion 
[  apparently  develops  with  considerable  regularity.  It 
!  hardly  ever  comes  into  existence  over  night,  and  it  does 
i  not  pass  out  as  abruptly  as  that  either. 


It  seems  almost  certain  that  many  merchants  as  well 
as  manufacturers  are  making  the  mistake  continuously 
of  believing  that  merchandise  in  fashion  today  will  be 
out  of  fashion  next  week.  There  is  something  like  an 
obsession  with  some  retailers  to  try  to  find  something 
new  as  soon  as  anything  starts  to  sell  well  and  instead 
of  allowing  the  item  selling  well  to  run  its  full  profitable 
course.  Numerous  illustrations  could  be  given  of  this 
fear  of  merchandise  people  of  the  possible  change  of 
fashion  before  present  fashions  are  even  fairly  well 
started. 

Many  retailers  of  fashion  goods  seem  to  have  the 
ambition,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  comments,  to 
have  nothing  but  the  newest  ideas  and  novelties  in 
their  shops  and  departments.  Of  course  no  retail  store 
in  any  typical  American  community  could  continue 
to  exist  for  very  long  if  it  depended  upon  sales  of 
novelties  alone.  Most  of  the  busines  in  every  retail 
establishment  must  of  necessity  be  done  in  lines  very 
well  standardized  and  well  along  in  the  fashion  trends 
at  the  time.  The  masses  of  people  do  not  take  up  new 
ideas  so  quickly  and  the  masses  of  the  j^eople  are  the 
only  ones  who  supply  the  main  bulk  of  the  business 
volume  for  most  retail  stores.  The  newest  things  that 
most  merchandise  managers  and  many  buyers,  try  so 
hard  to  find  and  offer  for  sale  are  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  experiments ;  it  would  be  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  thdm  are  failures  both  from  a  fashion  and 
a  profit  making  standpoint. 

It  is  not  urged  that  fashion  shops  and  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  do  not  need  novelty  in  their  lines.  That  would  be 
a  grave  mistake.  But  it  would  also  be  an  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  any  typical  store 
in  this  country  would  ever  amount  to  anything  if  at¬ 
tempted  solely  with  novelties. 

Fashion  differences  in  communities 

Any  present  day  study  of  fashion  movements  reveals 
quickly  that  rate  of  spread  of  fashion  over  the  country 
is  very  rapid.  It  may  have  been  true  in  the  past  that  it 
took  considerable  time  before  New  York  fashions  were 
adopted  in  Chicago  and  still  longer  time  before  Chicago 
fashions  were  worn  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  but  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  longer  the  case.  American  women  learn  about 
new  fashions  through  the  same  channels  and  accept  or 
reject  at  about  the  same  time.  They  all  read  the  same 
magazines,  attend  the  same  movies,  travel  a  great  deal, 
think  about  the  same  thoughts.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be 
interested  in  about  the  same  fashions  at  about  the  same 
time  ?  The  most  important  factors  causing  differences  in 
receptivity  to  fashion  are  not  geographical  but  rather 
economic.  Women  who  have  money  to  spend  and 
leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  what  they  buy  for  their  money 
are  ripe  prospects  for  fashion  goods  whether  located  in 
New  York,  Chicago  or  Waterloo.  Differences  in  com¬ 
munities  in  interest  in  fashion  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  due  to  differences  in  prosperity — wealth  and  income 
— than  to  any  other  cause.  Wherever  there  is  a 
high  wage  rate,  for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  and  rela¬ 
tively  short  hours  of  work,  the  interest  in  fashion  will 
be  as  keen  and  up-to-date  as  in  any  fashion  center. 

How  Fashion  Trends  may  be  determined 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  origination  of 
fashion  and  trends  in  fashions  already  well  started.  No 
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suggestion  can  be  offered  here  on  how  to  determine 
in  advance  what  fashions  are  going  to  he.  It  is  not  to 
he  inferred  however  that  the  direction  that  new  fashions 
will  take  is  a  problem  hopeless  of  solution. 

Furthermore,  most  retailers  are  interested  in  determ¬ 
ining,  not  what  the  newest  fashions  are  going  to  be 
which  may  not  reach  their  communities  for  many 
months  or  even  years — ^they  are  interested  in  finding 
out,  from  those  fashions  which  are  in  existence,  which 
ones  are  rising  in  importance  and  which  have  reached 
the  top  of  their  wave  and  are  about  to  decline.- 

The  trends  in  fashion  may  not  only  be  demonstrated 
and  to  some  extent  roughly  measured  by  the  simple 
device  of  observing  and  counting  what  people  are  now 
wearing  in  centers  where  fashion  interest  is  strong. 
If  for  example,  a  count  of  women’s  hats  made  at  some 
place  where  women  of  wealth  and  refinement  and  good 
taste  come  together,  should  reveal  on  the  10th  day  of 
February  that  50%  of  such  hats  are  velvet  and  then 
on  the  20th  day  of  February  that  40%  of  the  hats  are 
of  velvet,  and  finally  on  the  last  day  of  February  that 
there  are  only  30%  of  the  hats  that  are  velvet  then 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  downward  trend  of 
velvet  for  millinery  in  that  community.  If  the  people 
counted  are  truly  representative  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  similar  results  will  be  found  elsewhere 
also. 

A  trend  as  consistent  in  its  direction  as  indicated  in 
this  illustration  cannot  help  hut  be  highly  significant 
in  merchandising.  Such  trends  occur  constantly.  By 
counts  made  where  fashionable  people  congregate  it 
may  be  possible  to  check  the  movement  of  the  fa.shion 
and  its  direction  in  advance  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  masses  of  consumers. 

Making  and  reporting  style  counts,  it  is  urged,  is 
the  best  and  most  useful  style  service  any  style  reporting 
organization  can  offer.  The  usual  reports  of  what  is 
worn  by  this  or  that  notable  were  well  enough  in  their 
day  when  notables  were  more  freely  imitated  by  the 
masses.  Today  fashion  appears  to  be  more  of  a  social 
movement,  the  imitation  of  types  and  ideals  rather  than 
of  persons. 

It  is  not  what  Lady  So  and  So  wore  at  the  Palm 
Beach  party  last  week  that  counts  as  a  fashion  guide  to 
next  summer’s  apparel.  Rather  it  is  the  proportions  of 
all  the  smart,  rich,  well-dressed  women  at  that  party 
which  wore  tan  shades,  uneven  hemlines,  classic  ear 
drops,  and  so  on  that  tell  what  the  fashion  trend  is. 
Lady  So  and  So  may  have  worn  something  very  origi¬ 
nal  and  perhaps  very  artistic,  but  that  may  he  very  far 
from  what  will  ever  be  the  fashion.  If  60%  of  those 
who  attended  the  party,  however,  wore  orange  colored 
stockings  and  patent  leather  shoes,  that  would  make 
the  fashion  business  world  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Why  change  buyers  when  Fashion  Trends  change? 

Many,  if  not  most  retailers,  appear  to  neglect  fashion 
largely  if  not  entirely  in  their  merchandising  and  budget 
plans.  There  is  a  constant  drive  in  every  department 
to  secure  more  and  more  business  season  by  season 
without  regard  to  whether  the  merchandise  sold  in 
these  departments  is  favored  by  fashion  trends  or  not. 
One  of  the  pathetic  instances  of  retail  management  is 
the  high  turnover  rate  in  employment  of  buyers  in  de¬ 


partments  that  are  really  suffering  from  adverse  effects 
of  fashion  rather  than  any  fundamental  failure  in  de¬ 
partment  operation.  For  example,  some  years  ago  when 
consumers  ceased  to  buy  suits  and  shirt  waists,  buyers 
in  these  departments  were  indiscriminately  dismissed 
and  employers  sought  to  find  other  buyers  who  might 
holster  up  the  declining  departments.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  the  jewelry  departments  of  department 
stores. 

Unless  retail  merchants  give  more  serious  thought 
to  fashion  movements  it  may  be  presumed  that  ever\' 
buyer  must  assume  the  hazard  of  fashion  as  well  as 
other  conditions  in  going  into  the  retail  business.  The 
most  successful  fashion  departments  may  in  their  turn 
suffer  the  adversity  of  declining  fashion  and  the  buyers 
will  he  thrown  out  as  heretofore. 

The  losses  from  following  a  policy  of  changing  buy¬ 
ers  whenever  the  fashion  trend  becomes  unfavorable  to 
a  department,  must  be  obvious  to  anyone.  But  until 
fashions  are  better  understood  and  merchandising  plans 
made  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of  fashion, 
very  little  hope  can  he  offered  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  conclusion,  fashion  appears  to  be  a  social  phenome¬ 
non  of  considerable  regularity  of  appearance,  rise,  com¬ 
bination  and  decline.  A  recognition  of  the  nature  of 
fashion  waves  should  be  helpful  in  merchandising  fash¬ 
ion  goods  of  all  kinds.  Certainly  merchandising  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  fashion  cycle  offers  no  encouraging  pros¬ 
pect.  Study  of  the  current  situation  shows  that  there  is 
constantly  going  on  a  great  waste  of  energy  as  well 
as  of  money  in  buying  merchandise  that  is  not  in  the 
fashion  trend,  advertising  what  is  not  in  the  fashion, 
giving  valuable  window  and  floor  display  space  to  what 
is  not  in  fashion  and  keeping  capital  tied  up  in  what 
is  not  in  fashion. 

The  first  step  toward  better  merchandising  of  fashion 
goods  it  woukl  seem  is  to  get  more  information  about 
these  fashion  movements,  to  substitute  facts  as  far  as 
possible  for  hunches  and  to  determine  fashion  trends 
statistically  instead  of,  as  at  present,  attempting  to  pre¬ 
dict  fashion  by  what  a  duchess  or  Lady  So  and  So  is 
wearing,  in  the  belief  that  that  is  going  to  make  any 
difference  in  what  is  going  to  be  worn  by  the  women 
in  your  city.  When  we  know  more  about  fashion 
movements  we  will  make  our  merchandise  plans  work 
with  them  instead  of,  as  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
independently  of  them  and  in  some  cases  actually 
against  them.  We  may  still  continue  to  pay  big  bonuses 
to  buyers  w’hose  departments  have  shown  enormous 
gains  due  to  fashion  trend  rather  than  to  any  rare 
merchandising  ability,  but  we  shall  probably  go  a  bit 
slower  in  dismissing  buyers  for  failure  to  keep  up  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  face  of  a  declining  fashion 


Training  Aids  for  Glove  Salespeople 

As  an  aid  to  teaching  salespeople  appropriate  styles, 
materials  and  colors  in  Gloves  for  different  purposes 
and  social  events,  the  Division  of  Education  of  the 
Associated  Glove  Crafts  has  prepared  simple  charts 
in  booklet  form  covering  both  men’s  and  women’s 
gloves.  Any  of  our  members  interested  in  procuring 
copies  of  these  charts  should  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th 
St.,  New  York. 
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Merchandising  Style  to  the  Buyer 

An  Enlightening  Description  of  the  Technique  of  the 
Fashion  Advisor  in  Making  Her  Pioneer  Work  Effective 

Address  by  Eileen  Gumming,  Fashion  Advisor,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


NE  OF  THE  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  fash¬ 
ion  work  is  that  differ¬ 
ent  stores  must  face  their 
problems  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  do  and  the  type  of 
buyers  they  have.  A  method 
that  might  be  very  successful 
with  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 
would  be  absolutely  wrong 
for  another  organization. 

I  am  extremely  fortunate 
in  being  part  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  “fashion  wise” 
and  will  back  up  fashion 
hunches  with  real  enthusiasm. 

Naturally,  if  too  many  hunch¬ 
es  went  wrong,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  would  probably  wane,  so 
my  job  is  to  be  right  just  as 
often  as  I  can.  Now,  in  my 
case,  where  I  am  dealing  with 
buyers  who  are  fashion-con¬ 
scious,  much  of  my  work  is 
informal  and  unofficial.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  dine  out  and  see  a  new 
coat  that  is  very  interesting. 

I  don’t  wait  to  report  it  at  a 
meeting  or  write  a  memo 
about  it,  but  go  straight  to  the  department  and  ask  the 
buyer  if  she  would  like  me  to  look  it  up  for  her.  Very 
probably  she  will  come  up  to  my  office  a  few  days 
later  with  a  similar  coat  for  my  approval  and  the  deed 
is  done  with  no  critical  attitude.  Of  course,  if  the 
buyer  were  not  likely  to  follow  out  the  suggestions,  I 
would  use  another  method. 

Mutual  Confidence 

Frequently  it  works  the  other  way.  The  buyer  sees 
something  in  the  market  she  is  not  sure  of  and  asks  the 
fashion  department  to  check  up  on  the  tendency  before 
she  sponsors  it.  Of  course,  to  work  this  way,  the  stylist 
must  have  not  only  the  confidence  of  the  buyers  but  the 
confidence  of  the  executives  and  not  feel  any  necessity 
for  personal  exploitation  which  might  tempt  her  to 
make  every  recommendation  officially. 

But,  even  working  in  this  way,  I  still  consider  the 
fashion  meeting  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  new  fashions,  and  these  meetings  should 
be  held  regularly,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  news 
there  is  to  report.  With  the  growing  importance  of  the 
ensemble  of  fashion,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep 
from  the  right  hand  the  knowledge  of  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing.  Isn’t  it  essential  that  the  glove  buyer,  the 


hosiery  buyer  and  the  shoe 
buyer  should  know  if  the 
coat  department  is  planning 
to  sell  many  grey  coats,  so 
they  can  be  prepared  with 
correct  accessories?  If  sleeves 
are  short  the  jewelry  depart¬ 
ment  will  take  up  the  question 
of  bracelets  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  glove  buyer  will 
question  the  length  of  gloves, 
the  hat  buyer  will  begin  to 
worry  about  the  general  sil¬ 
houette,  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
have  these  meetings  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  report  by  the  fashion  de¬ 
partment  but  a  real  forum  for 
general  discussion,  they  will 
be  doubly  valuable.  Nowa¬ 
days.  all  good  buyers  realize, 
of  course,  the  importance  of 
giving  salespeople  all  the 
fashion  information  possible 
and  hold  regular  meetings  for 
this  purpose  on  the  floor.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  send  written 
reports  of  the  buyers’  fashion 
meetings  to  the  department 
so  that  the  buyer  has  notes 
on  hand  from  which  to  pass 
any  pertinent  information  on  to  her  staff. 

Newer  Than  She  Thought 

Occasionally,  at  the  turn  of  the  season,  these  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  addressed  by  the  fashion  department  and 
many  stores  arrange  from  time  to  time  to  have  outside 
stylists  talk  to  the  staff,  which  I  think  an  excellent 
idea.  Naturally,  the  talks  to  the  sales  force  will  not  deal 
primarily  with  forecasts  but  will  dwell  on  the  new 
fashions  that  appear  in  their  own  stock.  Last  year,  I 
had  a  very  good  instance  of  the  importance  of  this 
when  I  saw  an  early  spring  dress  trimmed  with  velvet 
in  the  department  of  a  rival  store.  I  stopped  to  look  at 
it.  for  at  that  time  velvet  for  spring  was  still  new, 
and  a  salesgirl — ^thinking  I  was  regarding  it  critically, — 
said  :  “Oh,  that  must  be  one  of  our  old  numbers.  Would 
■you  like  to  see  some  others?”  You  could  not  blame  the 
girl.  Velvet  for  summer  was  very  unusual  and  no  one 
had  told  her  there  was  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude 
of  smart  women. 

All  the  personality  in  the  world  will  fail  unless  your 
fashion  department  also  has  teeth.  In  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  weapon  the  fashion  department  can  wield  is 
advertising.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  my  office  right 
in  the  advertising  department,  and  work  very  closely 


Revolutionized  Their  Thouf^ht  j 

Among  the  letters  of  praise  which 
members  have  written  to  headquarters  , 
since  the  Convention  is  this  fine  tribute:  { 
“Having  just  returned  from  the  Con-  i 
vention  with  my  Associates,  I  cannot  i 
help  but  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  your  organization  for  the  splen¬ 
did  Convention  program. 

“This  is  only  the  second  Convention 
that  I  have  attended,  as  we  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  member  of  your  very 
splendid  organization,  but  these  two  j 
have  changed  our  entire  attitude  toward  \ 
retailing  and  have  revolutionized  the  \ 
thoughts  of  every  executive  in  our  store  j 
with  reference  to  retailing  and  with  i 
reference  to  our  customers.  j 

“Some  day  /  hope  the  Convention  will  j 
be  held  on  Sunday,  and  if  such  a  thing 
were  ever  to  happen,  I  woidd  bring  j 
every  employee  of  this  store  from  stock 
boy  up  to  the  very  president  to  the  Con¬ 
vention.” 
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with  the  advertising  manager,  planning  fashion  adver¬ 
tisements  and  general  fashion  exploitation.  This  is  an 
arrangement  which  gives  the  fashion  deparment  great 
strength  and  authority.  If  we  plan  a  fashion  scoop,  the 
buyers  know  that  the  advertising  department  is  behind 
it  and  when  I  bring  them  what  I  consider  an  important 
fashion,  they  know  that  I  will  get  space  at  once  in 
which  to  promote  it.  I  understand  that  a  great  many 
stores  divorce  the  fashion  department  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  that  the  planning  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  is  often  a  long  and  complicated  merchandising 
problem.  This  is,  of  course,  death  to  fashion,  as  it  is 
essential  to  put  over  fashion  news  quickly  and  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  window  display  should  also  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  fashion  department  as  not  only  will  the 
windows  benefit  from  being  part  of  a  concerted  fashion 
plan,  but  it  gives  the  fashion  department  another  weapon 
to  use  in  the  constant  war  it  is  waging  on  behalf  of 
good  taste  and  distinction. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  a  stylist’s  work,  however,  that 
is  very  difficult  and  the  merchandise  man  and  buyers 
must  l)e  able  to  see  something  of  her  problem  if  they 
would  not  condemn  her  for  apparent  mistakes,  and,  if 
possible,  keep  her  from  making  them.  I'he  passion  for 
priority  in  fashion  leads  us  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
again  each  store  will  see  this  matter  differently.  Some 
stores  feel  the  prestige  of  introducing  a  new  fashion  is 
worth  something  in  itself— others  expect  all  new  fash¬ 
ions  to  be  profitable,  but,  however  you  look  at  it,  1  have 
seen  more  good  fashions  go  astray  through  a  desire  for 
priority  than  I  can  count  on  two  hands. 

We  stylists  know  we  are  right.  We  smell  fashions 
months  away  and  unless  we  are  careful  we  are  likely 
to  rush  in  on  unprepared  ground,  bringing  out  a  new 
color  or  a  new  silhouette  before  the  public  is  ready  for 
it.  Then  we  are  surprised  and  hurt  to  find  the  public 


cold.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  stylists.  We  have  a  I  s 
feeling  of  conscious  virtue.  We  know  we  are  right  |  " 

and  the  public  is  wrong  but  it  it  not  easy  for  the  buyers. 
They  are  “stuck”  with  something  that  they  will  have  to 
mark  down  and  take  a  loss  on  and  here  the  stylist  has 
one  of  her  hardest  problems  to  face.  When  that  fashion 
begins  really  to  arrive,  there  is  a  danger  the  buyers 
are  bored  with  it.  They  have  a  little  of  the  feeling  of 
the  burned  child  who  fears  the  fire  and  it  is  often  quite 
difficult  to  get  them  to  be  enthusiastic  alx)ut  the  same 
thing  again. 

The  attitude  of  “we  did  that  six  months  ago”  is  not 
confined  to  the  buyers,  however.  The  stylist  is  frequent¬ 
ly  so  concerned  in  looking  for  the  new  that  she  is  likely 
to  miss  the  importance  of  endorsing  or  reendorsing  the 
fashions  that  the  store  is  already  running.  I  remember 
when  I  was  on  Vogue  I  heard  the  editor  tell  someone 
to  go  to  meet  a  ship  and  bring  news  of  what  was  new. 
“But”,  she  was  asked,  “if  there  is  nothing  new?” 
“Well",  said  the  editor,  “that  will  be  the  news” — ^a 
lesson  I  have  never  forgotten.  If  the  stylist  will  only 
come  in  occasionally  and  concentrate  on  enthusing  the 
buyers  about  their  merchandise,  she  will  be  doing  just 
as  important  work  as  when  she  brings  in  a  new  fashion. 

The  essential  feature  in  putting  fashion  over  is.  of 
course,  the  simple  one  of  being  right.  With  fashion 
consciousness  aroused  to  the  point  of  styling  kitchen 
utensils  and  kiddie-kars,  fashion  has  become  a  pro¬ 
fession — a  profession  that  seems  lots  pleasanter  and 
easier  than  it  is,  and  it  is  being  crowded  by  people  who 
have  no  real  background  or  knowlerlge;  who  do  no 
good  and  frequently  do  harm.  While  this  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  the  requirements  of  a  good  stylist,  fash¬ 
ion  can  never  be  put  over  unless  the  person  putting  it 
over  has  the  confidence  of  the  buyers,  the  backing  of 
the  executives  and,  eventually,  the  endorsement  of  the 
public. 


Store  Managers,  Traffic  and  Personnel  Groups  Meet  in  May 


^HE  STORE  Managers’  Division,  the  Traffic,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Group,  and  the  Personnel 
Group  will  hold  their  annual  conventions  simultaneously 
at  the  Hotel  Staffer,  Detroit,  on  May  7th,  8th  and  9th, 
1928. 

The  Taylor  Society,  engaged  in  promoting  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  administration  and  of  management,  will  meet 
in  Detroit  during  the  same  week  and  will  hold  a  joint 
session  with  the  Store  Managers’  Division. 

For  the  first  time  these  management  groups  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  convening 
concurrently  and  include  joint  sessions  in  their  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  entire  convention  facilities  of  the  Hotel  Staffer 
are  given  over  to  this  gathering,  one  of  the  featured 
of  which  will  be  the  presentation  of  an  exhibit  of  ser¬ 
vice  supplies  and  equipment  by  the  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  products  used  in  the  progressive  department 
stores  of  the  country.  The  Banquet  Hall  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this  exhibit,  which  will  include  service  and 
equipment,  some  of  which  will  be  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  the  attention  of  store  executives. 

The  program  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  will 


revolve  about  two  major  themes:  “Simplified  Opera¬ 
ting  Methods  that  Reduce  Costs  or  Improve  Service”, 
and  “Ways  and  Means  of  Increasing  Production  in 
Selling  and  Non- Selling  Departments.”  “Simplified 
Operating  Methods  that  Reduce  Costs  or  Improve  Ser¬ 
vice”  will  be  discussed  in  round  table  fashion.  Execu¬ 
tives  will  tell  individual  experiences  in  carrying  out 
money  saving  ideas  that  their  organizations  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  utilizing,  describing  in  detail  processes  and  express¬ 
ing  definitely  the  dollar  savings  which  have  resulted. 

At  the  opening  joint  session  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  and  the  Traffic  Group  will  be  discussed  “Unit 
Pre-Packing  by  the  Manufacturer”  and  the  “Wider 
Use  and  .Advantages  of  Lighter  Shipping  Containers”. 
Unit  Pre-Packing  by  manufacturers  has  already  shown 
large  savings  through  elimination  of  unpacking  and 
re-packing  for  the  customer,  elimination  of  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  supplies  and  through  avoidance  of  wear  and  tear 
in  unpacking  and  re-packing  merchandise,  thereby 
avoiding  unnecessary  mark-downs  of  shop  worn  goods. 

Lighter  Containers  have  reduced  transportation  costs 
for  many  stores.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  associate  groups  are  conducting  a 
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study  to  bring  before  members  the  wider  application 
of  this  expense  saving  step.  The  full  significance  of 
this  movement  will  be  explained  by  transportation  and 
container  experts  who  will  address  the  joint  session. 

The  Traffic  Group  wil  present  a  program  embracing 
such  timely  store  economies  as  more  effective  use  of 
the  freight  bill  audit;  practical  receiving  and  marking 
room  layouts,  and  warehousing. 

The  gathering  of  these  important  management  groups 
on  the  same  occasion  promises  every  likelihood  that 
accredited  delegates  may  gain  the  benefit  of  reduced 
fares  if  they  procure  validation  certificates  at  the  time 
of  purchasing  their  tickets  to  the  convention. 


There  will  be  other  splendid  features — an  executives’ 
luncheon,  the  evening  Smoker,  visits  to  Detroit  stores, 
are  a  few  of  them. 

The  Personnel  Group  will  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
the  subjects,  “What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Older 
Employee?”,  “Store  Wide  Scope  of  Training  Activities”, 
and  “Leadership  Training  in  Human  Relations”.  “The 
Problem  of  the  Older  Employee”,  whch  was  discussed 
in  a  preliminary  way  at  the  February  Convention  will 
be  exhaustively  dealt  with  at  the  May  sessions  of  the 
Personnel  Group  and  the  experiences  of  stores  which 
have  successfully  pioneered  with  this  problem  will  be 
offered  toward  the  solution  of  this  question. 


Significant  Statements  From  Convention  Addresses 


I  “We  can  no  longer  take  pride  in  volume  without 
[  profit  ....  Haphazard  i)erformance  cannot  stand  up 
against  specialization  in  merchandise  and  service  .... 
Growth  in  the  size  of  organizations  compels  a  new  type 
of  leadership  and  s])ecialization.” — Beatty  Stevens. 

♦  *  * 

“Our  great  future  is  in  a  better  appeal  to 
the  public  and  a  well- planned,  ufnvard-building 
effort  to  get  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
7’olume  of  business,  rather  than  to  be  fighting 
so  strenuously,  and  sometimes  so  unfairly,  for 
a  distribution  among  our  stores  of  the  money 
the  public  now  spends  with  us.” — Ralph  C. 
Hudson. 

*  *  * 

“Its  departmental  arrangment  has  made  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  safe  for  stupidity  ....  The  public  does 
not  feel  that  the  retail  sales  organization  is  such  as  to 
establish  ideals,  develop  ideas  or  sympathetically  get  at 
the  problem  of  the  individual  in  perfecting  the  picture 
of  which  specific  departmental  goods  finally  become  a 
part.” — Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hess. 

*  *  * 

'  “If  you  are  a  merchant  you  have  to  think  of 

the  people  you  are  going  to  supply;  you  have  to 
adapt  yourself  and  your  merchandise  to  new 
conditions.  If  you  don’t  do  it,  you  zvill  miss  the 
market.  Your  job  is  to  create  the  market, 
create  the  desire.” — F.  IV.  Cook. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“If  people  are  to  stay  with  our  organization,  as  most 
of  our  people  do,  five,  six,  seven  years,  we  try  to  get 
them  so  interested  in  the  store  that  they  will  put  that 
final  ten  or  twenty  percent  of  themselves  into  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  store — that  part  of  themselves  which  no 
system,  no  amount  of  salary  and  no  education  can  get 
them  to  exert.” — Gordon  Self  ridge,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

“If  our  customers  don’t  know  zvhat  they 
want  zvhen  they  come  into  our  stores,  we 
should  meet  them  halfzmy  'with  the  proper 
goods,  fitting  goods,  beautiful  goods,  goods 
altogether  adequate  to  'whatever  purpose  of 
dress  or  home  for  zvhich  they  are  zvanted. — 

F.  IV.  Aldred.' 

*  *  * 

“It  is  high-pressure  salesmanship,  the  making  of 
quotas,  the  saying  to  salesjjeople  that  they  must  turn 


out  $250  which  forces  them  to  sell  wrong  goods  and 
creates  your  returned  goods  problem.” — Roy  E.  Clark. 

*  *  * 

“The  {present)  increasing  supplies  of  capital 
constitute  the  strongest  possible  assurance  of 
continuing  activity  in  industry,  for  there  is  no 
zi’ay  in  zvhich  capital  can  be  invested  except 
by  the  employment  of  labor.  An  abundance 
of  capital  and  lozv  interest  rates  never  have 
been  precursors  of  a  crisis.” — George  E. 

Roberts. 

*  *  * 

“We  do  not  need  to  believe  that  the  principal  need 
of  industry  today  is  youth  ....  Our  experience 
among  salespeople  indicates  that  the  most  productive 
people  are  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.” — 
Delos  Walker. 

*  ★  * 

“The  greatest  zveapon  the  fashion  advisor 

can  zifield  is  advertising.  A  great  nuiny  stores 
divorce  the  fashion  department  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  the  planning  of 
(fashion)  advertisements  is  a  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  problem.  This  is  death  to  fashion,  as 
it  is  essential  to  put  over  fashion  nezvs  quickly 
and  zvith  enthusiasm.” — Eileen  Gumming. 

*  *  * 

“Fashion  movements  are  the  result  of  powerful 

forces  in  human  nature.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  most  pathetic 
as  well  as  most  wasteful  losses  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  have  been  due  to  the  effort  of  business 
men  to  stop  the  trends  of  fashion,  turn  them  backward, 
or  change  them  otherwise  in  some  fundamental  way.” 
— Paul  H.  Nystrom. 

*  *  * 

“Perhaps  we  expect  too  much  of  our  buyers 
and  rely  on  them  for  more  than  is  usually 
possible  of  hmttan  performance.  Buying  is 
both  an  art  and  a  science.  As  a  usual  thing  we 
do  not  find  the  artist  and  the  scientist  in  one 
person.  In  looking  to  our  buyers  for  ability 
both  in  selective  taste  and  financial  tnanage- 
ment,  are  we  not  confusing  two  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  functions  which  in  other  businesses  are 
not  discharged  by  one  official?”  Gordon  K. 
Creighton. 


i 


Markdowns — And  Ways  to  Reduce  Them 


A  Striking  Discussion  of  Their  Basic  Causes  and  How 


A  Country -Wide  Study  Will  Help  Clarify  the  Problem 


Address  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  Controllers’  Congress 


The  time  for  action 
on  the  markdown  prob¬ 
lem  has  come.  For  two 
years  now  a  committee  of 
this  organization  consisting 
of  the  Boston  group  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  and  Con¬ 
trollers  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  tentative  lists 
of  markdown  causes,  study¬ 
ing  the  results  and  digesting 
its  experiences.  A  prelimi¬ 
nary  presentation  of  its  find¬ 
ings  was  made  at  the  July 
convention  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Group  at  Briarcliff. 
And  in  the  last  three  months 
the  Boston  group  has  been 
co-operating  with  a  national 
advisory  committee  sitting 
here  in  New  York  to  consider 
constructive  suggestions  made 
at  Briarcliflf,  to  harmonize  its 
list  with  those  already  in  ex- 


This  splendid  address  by  Mr.  Creigh¬ 
ton  is  the  most  illuminating  discussion 
of  the  Markdown  problem  we  have  seen. 
It  should  be  read  with  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  by  every  merchant,  controller, 
merchandise  man  and  buyer.  An  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  it  is  the  new  Manual  of 
Markdown  Causes  which  appeared  on 
page  58  of  the  February,  1928,  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  The  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers'  Group  plans  to  reprint  the  address 
as  it  appears  here  with  the  Manual  in¬ 
serted  at  the  proper  place  and  will  dis¬ 
tribute  the  reprint  among  our  members 
to  aid  them  in  compiling  statistics  on 
their  own  Markdown  situation.  The 
country-wide  study  of  Markdowns  based 
on  this  Manual  started  in  February.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member-store 
will  collect  its  own  data  and  submit  it 
to  the  Association. 


as  on  expense.  It  enables  us 
to  talk  to  one  another  com¬ 
parably  and  therefore  intelli¬ 
gently  on  results  and  from 
that  we  may  hope  to  proceed 
toward  the  most  appropriate 
corrective  action.  It  is  in 
effect  a  point  of  departure 
from  which  we  may  set  out, 
properly  organized  because 
we  know  what  we  have  to 
face,  for  the  really  serious 
work  crying  to  be  done  and 
which  we  must  do  on  the 
constructive  side.  I  say  “we” 
because  there  is  no  one  else 
to  do  it.  It  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility,  our  natural  task,  a 
challenge  of  the  blind  forces 
of  disorder  in  merchandising 
to  us  who  are  the  custodians 
of  whatever  little  science  has 
been  developed  in  it  already. 

In  fact,  the  logical  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  movement  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  study 


perimental  use  in  other  groups,  and  to  make  a  final  and  discussion,  through  the  work  of  future  committees 
revision  downward  to  ten  basic  causes  for  presentation  and  convention  presentation,  of  positive  methods  of 


and  discussion  at  this  convention  in  manual  form. 


constructive  control.  Our  markdown  analysis  by  causes 


The  committee  recognizes  that  the  approach  to  a  will  expose  the  ills  in  detail.  What  shall  be  the  pre¬ 
solution  of  this  problem  through  an  analysis  of  causes  ventive  remedies?  That  is  the  all-important  question. 


is  only  one  of  many.  Proljably  taken  by  itself  it  is  not  Markdown  analysis  of  itself  corrects  nothing.  It  is 
the  best  approach,  for  the  individual  store.  At  best  it  the  negative  of  which  scientific  merchandising  is  the 


is  a  post  mortem ;  and  living  organisms,  stores  included,  positive.  Markdowns.  in  this  sense,  are  merely  a  finan- 
gain  more  from  preventive  action  than  they  do  from  cial  index  of  the  absence  of  science  in  merchandising 


autopsies.  The  autopsy  helps  the  next  fellow.  It  is  operations  and  they  are  large  to  just  the  extent  that 
held  too  late  to  help  its  particular  subject — or  victim,  it  is  absent. 


A  System  for  a  Trade 


Where  Markdowns  Flourish 


Let  me  disarm  this  type  of  criticism  at  the  outset 
by  saying  that  the  committee  does  not  offer  the  Manual 
as  a  substitute  for  any  or  all  of  the  methods  which 
may  have  proved  partially  or  wholly  successful  in  the 
practice  of  any  store.  Those  who  have  found  some 
degree  of  effectiveness  in  a  markdown  budget  system, 
in  a  continuous  or  periodical  physical  reappraisement 
system,  in  a  selling  life  system  or  any  other  system  are 
not  asked  to  abandon  their  favored  method  of  con¬ 
structive  control.  To  them  the  manual  comes  as  an 
auxiliary  aid  for  increasing  that  effectiveness.  The 
analysis  of  causes  for  any  one  season  should  help  them 
in  their  control  administration  of  the  next. 

But  the  Manual  is  something  more  than  a  system  for 
a  store.  It  is  a  system  for  a  trade.  It  gives  us  a  voice 
and  a  common  language  on  the  subject  of  markdowns.  It 
makes  us  just  as  articulate  on  merchandise  depreciation 


At  once  this  raises  two  questions, — what  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  absence  of  science  in  merchandising?  What 
is  the  outlook  for  more  scientific  control?  In  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  those 
of  the  audience  who  were  at  the  Briarcliff  convention 
in  July  for  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  material  in 
the  paper  presented  there.  In  justification  I  will  plead 
that  only  such  material  as  is  basic  to  the  discussion 
will  be  repeated:  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  man  to 
present  basic  ideas  in  an  entirely  different  way;  and 
that  this  presentation  is  made  to  a  different  and  larger 
audience. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  absence  of  science  in  mer¬ 
chandising?  The  Harvard  figures  on  markdowns  for  the 
last  few  years  are  an  eloquent  index  of  the  condition 
we  are  discussing.  The  tables  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page  tell  an  illuminating  story. 
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M.ARKDOVVXS  PERCEXTED  TO  XET  SALES 


Stores  under 

Stores  1,000,000 

Specialty 

1,000,000 

and  over 

Stores 

1923 

6.07c 

7.0% 

9.4% 

1924 

8.1% 

7.8% 

11.0% 

1925 

7.5% 

6.9% 

10.0%, 

1926 

7.7% 

7.0%, 

9.0% 

The  bulk  of  the  trade’s  lost  profits  or  of  its  unrealized 
potential  profits  are  represented  in  these  figures.  They 
are  an  accurate  measure  of  the  lack  of  science  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  They  constitute  the  gravest  problem  which 
the  Merchandise  Group  has  to  face  and  solve.  Here 
are  the  bald  facts.  A  direct  answer  to  a  direct  question. 

Scientific  Control 

What  is  the  outlook  for  more  scientific  control? 
Further  analysis  of  the  figures  seems  to  point  the  way. 
For  the  last  two  years  Harvard  has  recalculated  the 
rate  of  markdown  according  to  stockturn  classes.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  that  there  is  evidently  a  more  or 
less  direct  relation  between  the  rate  of  stockturn  and 
the  rate  of  markdown  and  that  the  store  groups  which 
manipulate  their  departmental  purchase  allotments  most 
cleverly,  according  to  the  elements  of  demand,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  largest  stockturn  or  turnover,  have  in  turn 
the  least  penalty  in  markdowns.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

RATE  OF  MARKDOWX 
For  stores  with  net  sales  less  than  1,000,000  in  1926 


and  rate  of  stockturn 

Less  than  2.0  8.5% 

2.0 — 2.9  times  8.2% 

3.0  times  and  over  6.7% 

RATE  OF  MARKDOWN 
For  Dept.  Stores  with  Net  Sales  over  1,000,000  in  1926 
and  rate  of  stockturn. 

Less  than  3.0  times  8.3% 

3.0 — 3.9  times  7.1% 

4.0  times  and  over  6.3% 


Right  here,  a  point  of  view  on  stockturns  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  at  Briarcliff  needs  clarifying.  It 
was  suggested  there  that  one  of  the  causes  of  mark- 
downs  was  an  inordinate  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
merchandise  men  for  an  ever-faster  rate  of  stockturn 
with  the  consequent  forcing  out  by  the  markdown  meth¬ 
od  of  merchandise,  which  might  sell  at  full  price  if 
given  a  longer  selling  life.  Study  of  the  methods  of 
many  successful  stores,  however,  indicates  that  the 
stockturn-markdown  relationships  of  the  Harvard  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  entirely  or  even  chiefly  the  result  of  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  erected  on  a  purely  automatic-me¬ 
chanical  basis  such  as  stockturn.  Stockturns  like  mark- 
downs  are  effects  and  not  causes.  Markdowns  are  the 
negative  effects  of  the  absence  of  something.  Stock- 
turns  are  the  positive  effects  of  the  presence  of  some¬ 
thing.  That  something  happens  to  be  the  same  thing, — 
Scientific  Merchandising, — and  in  this  sense  stockturns 
and  markdowns  may  be  said  to  be  opposites.  The 
Harvard  figures  certainly  show  that  to  just  the  extent 
that  the  one  is  present,  the  other  is  absent. 

Now  just  what  is  meant  by  Scientific  Merchandising 
and  to  what  policy  must  we  address  ourselves  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  stockturns  and  less  markdowns?  A  catch- 
phrase  is  easy  to  coin — and  easy  to  forget,  unless  it 
means  something.  “Scientific  Merchandising”  as  a 
catchphrase  is  beneath  your  notice.  Scientific  Merchan¬ 
dising,  as  a  body  of  principles,  demands  your  most 
serious  attention. 


An  exhaustive  survey  of  the  subject  w'ould  begin 
with  a  discussion  of  the  structural  mechanical  plan ; 
l)lanned  stocks  and  planned  sales  in  dollars ;  the  ratio 
i)etween  them  or  the  planned  stockturn ;  the  setting  up 
of  purchase  quotas  in  dollars ;  the  breaking-down  of 
dollar  plans  into  unit  plans;  the  periodical  revisions 
in  the  light  of  conditions  as  the  season  progressed,  etc., 
etc.  Hut  these  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
subject-matter  of  seperate  studies.  What  we  are  after 
here  are  the  great  basic  principles,  the  absence  of 
which  in  practice  should  be  exposed  by  statistics  based 
on  the  Markdown  Manual. 

These  principles  are  as  simple  as  the  spectrum  but 
the  successful  application  of  them  is  almost  as  evasive 
as  the  interplay  of'  light  and  shade  and  color  in  the 
course  of  a  summer’s  day.  The  elements  of  demand, 
like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  are  few  and  easily  de¬ 
fined,  but  the  variability  that  arises  in  their  combina¬ 
tions  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  because  their  propor¬ 
tions  one  to  the  other  and  their  values  in  relation  are 
never  still  but  are  continuously  shifting  from  day  to 
day  throughout  the  retail  season.  To  complete  the 
image,  the  retailer’s  profit  is  truly  “the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.” 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  on  model 
stocks  or  complete  stocks.  The  principal  objections  to 
the  use  of  such  a  term  to  describe  what  is  meant  is 
that  it  implies  a  sort  of  fixed  or  rigid  condition  of  the 
stock  whereas  public  demand  shifts  so  rapidly  from  one 
type  of  merchandise  to  another,  at  least  in  departments 
where  style  is  a  factor,  that  the  complete  stock  of  last 
week  may  be  the  very  incomplete  stock  of  today.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  at  a  given  moment  of  time  there 
is  an  ideal  balance  which  if  you  can  catch  it,  or  even 
approximate  doing  so,  will  give  you  relatively  efficient 
merchandising.  And  granting  that  an  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  stock  is  a  bit  utopian  for  the  reasons  stated,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  significant  fact  that  stores  which  shoot 
high  at  this  theoretical  mark  are  apt  to  attain  a  closer 
appro.ximation  of  it  than  those  who  do  not. 

Model  Stock  Explained 

What  is  a  Complete  Stock  or  Model  Stock?  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  has  a  way  of  bulking  at  a  few  strategic 
points.  It  is  a  trade  commonplace  that  a  few  price 
lines,  a  few  fabrics,  a  few  colors,  a  few  types  of  styles 
account  for  an  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  sales  at  any 
given  time.  It  follows  that  a  full  range  of  selection  at 
these  key  demand-points,  if  we  could  only  anticipate 
them,  would  give  us  our  maximum  sales  possibilities. 
The  corollary  of  this  is  that  it  would  at  the  same  time 
give  us  a  minimum  stock.  For  if  it  were  a  practical 
possibility  for  a  store  to  realize  this  ideal  program  one 
hundred  percent  it  is  obvious  that,  in  balancing  its  pur¬ 
chases  to  its  sales  prospect,  it  would  buy  85%  where 
it  could  sell  85%,  and  15%  where  it  could  sell  15%, 
instead  of  40%  to  sell  a  possible  85%  and  60%'  to  sell 
15%  as  is  too  often  the  case  now,  always  lagging  behind 
on  fast-selling  merchandise  and  always  overloaded 
somewhere  on  the  slow-moving. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  realize  such  a  program 
one  hundred  percent,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
implications  of  the  Harvard  figures  are  clear  that  the 
groups  of  stores  which  approach  realization  most  closely 
recognize  these  principles  in  some  practical  way  in  their 
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merchandising  operations.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  maximum  stockturn,  another 
way  of  saying  that  their  stocks  are  at  the  minimum  in 
relation  to  sales.  And  at  the  same  time  they  have  the 
minimum  markdowns,  another  way  of  saying  that 
those  minimum  stocks  of  theirs  are  the  cleanest,  having 
the  greatest  proportion  of  fast-sellers  and  the  smallest 
proportion  of  slow-sellers. 

Is  this  relationship  between  minimum  stocks  and  least 
markdowns  one  of  causes  and  effect,  or  is  it  a  mere 
coincidence?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  stores  that  have  tested  it  out.  Experience 
proves  that  full  nange  of  selection  in  the  uKinted 
styles,  materials,  colors,  sizes  and  prices  involves  a 
much  smaller  investment  than  a  partial  range  in  every¬ 
thing  that  the  market  offers.  Therefore,  in  constructing 
a  buying  plan  for  a  complete  stock  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  past  records,  present  tendencies,  and  future 
probabilities  in  a  given  department  by : 

a.  The  Merchandise  Divisions  of  that  department. 

b.  The  Style  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

c.  The  Material  Sub-Division  of  each  division. 

d.  The  Color  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

e.  The  Price  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

f.  The  Quantity  proportion  of  each  of  these  to  each  of 

the  others. 

g.  And  last  but  not  least  the  Price  Line  Sub-divisions 

of  each  of  these  divisions. 

Furthermore,  each  of  these  “elements  of  demand”, 
as  we  have  called  them,  in  our  business  must  be 
studied  in  four  major  classifications.  First,  the  Sales. 
What  is  the  past  and  current  history  of  each  of  these 
important  elements  in  the  classification  of  sales?  To 
make  this  concrete  how  are  the  sales  proportioned  in 
your  dress  departments  as  between  the  merchandise 
divisions,  evening  dresses,  afternoon  dresses,  cloth 
dresses,  sport  dresses,  etc.  etc.  ?  How  do  these  divisions 
in  turn  break  down  into  Price  Lines?  What  proportion 
of  the  sales  in  each  of  these  merchandise  divisions  is 
in  $25.00  dresses,  what  proportion  in  $35.00  dresses, 
what  proportion  in  dresses  at  $39.50  and  $49.50,  etc.? 
Again,  how  do  they  split  up  into  Styles  speaking  first 
of  general  style  tendencies  as  for  example,  long  sleeve 
dresses  and  short  sleeve  dresses  and  second,  of  sj^ecific 
styles,  or  actual  manufacturers  numbers? 

Balanced  Merchandising 

Further,  how  are  the  sales  balanced  as  to  Fabric? 
What  proportion  of  your  dress  business  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  in  crej^es.  satins,  velvets,  etc.,  in  the 
various  merchandise  divisions?  What  are  the  outstand¬ 
ing  important  Colors?  How  are  the  great  staple  colors, 
such  as  black,  navy  and  white  to  the  total  stock  as  com- 
l)ared  with  the  novelty  seasonal  colors?  Similarly  with 
the  great  semi-staple  families  whatever  they  happen  to 
be,  the  beige-brown  family  for  example  and  the  blue 
family  outside  of  navy.  And  lastly  Sice.  How  are  your 
sales  running  on  each  of  the  standard  sizes  and  in  the 
large  and  small  sizes  which  have  been  more  specialized 
on  in  the  last  few  seasons?  So  much  for  the  analysis 
of  sales  into  all  of  the  important  elements  of  demand. 

But  an  analysis  of  sales  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture. 
In  order  properly  to  guide  the  merchandising  of  the  de¬ 
partment  you  must  know  also  how  those  elements  of 


demand  are  represented  in  three  other  important  classi¬ 
fications.  First,  your  stocks,  and  in  regard  to  these 
there  must  be  for  full  guidance  a  continuous  analysis 
of  merchandise  on  hand  and  on  order  so  that  you  may 
compare  merchandise  division  sales  with  merchandise 
division  stocks,  present  and  prospective,  price  line  sales 
with  price  line  stocks,  style  sales  with  style  stocks,  fabric 
sales  with  fabric  stocks,  color  sales  with  color  stocks, 
and  size  sales  with  size  stocks.  A  system  of  stock  records 
which  will  permit  paper  comparisons  between  the  two 
great  classifications  of  stocks  and  sales  is  not  only  easy 
to  establish  but  inexpensive  to  maintain.  There  are  a 
number  of  systems  both  private  and  public  which  have 
proved  their  worth. 

Records,  however,  are  not  the  only  important  factor 
in  stock  control.  The  physical  control  must  be  systema¬ 
tized  with  equal  care  and  various  plans  well-known 
doubtless  to  many  of  you  have  been  devised  and  are 
oi>erated  successfully  which  permit  physical  inspection 
with  practically  the  same  facility  as  paper  analysis.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  hollow-square  arrangement 
of  stock  room  for  the  housing  of  ready  to  wear  stocks. 
Where  the  layout  of  floor  permits  this  arrangement  it 
is  a  wonderful  aid  in  visualizing  stock  conditions. 

But  analysis  and  comparison  of  sales  and  stocks  alone, 
important  as  these  classifications  are,  still  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  the  third  classification  of  customers’ 
Calls  or  Wants  there  must  be  an  equally  painstaking 
analysis  of  the  unrealized  sales  that  “might  have  been”. 
This  is  by  no  means  theoretical.  Some  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  detailed  merchandising  policy  have 
resulted  from  the  regular  comparison  of  the  analysis  of 
this  classification  with  the  others. 

Measuring  Competition 

And  lastly  the  classification  of  Competition  cannot 
safely  be  ignored.  Unless  from  a  study  of  our  competi¬ 
tors’  ads  and  our  own  shopper’s  reports  of  their  events 
we  have  a  reasonably  clear  conception  of  how  their  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  elements  of  demand  compares  with  ours 
and  conclusions  reached  as  to  what  if  anything  should 
be  done  about  it,  sound  policies  cannot  be  formulated. 

Are  your  principal  competitors  promoting  success¬ 
fully  some  merchandise  division  which  you  are  ignor¬ 
ing?  Have  they  established  a  successful  price  line  which 
would  not  be  against  your  house  policy  but  which  you 
have  neglected?  Are  they  more  alert  on  styles,  getting 
the  new  tendencies  earlier  and  developing  “runners” 
of  a  type  which  you  have  overlooked?  Are  you  asleep 
on  some  fabric  which  they  are  putting  over,  or  on  the 
trimming,  fur  or  material  on  some  fabric?  The  same 
questions  apply  to  colors  and  also  to  size  and  quantity. 
'The  following  chart  will  help  to  make  this  graphic 
enough  for  daily  reminder : 

Promotional  Classifications 

1.  Sales  (records) 

2.  Stocks 

a.  On  Hand  (records 

and  physical) 

b.  On  order  (re¬ 

cords) 

3.  Customers  Calls  or 

Wants  (records) 

4.  Competition 

a.  Ads. 

b.  Shopper’s  Reports. 


Elf.ments  of  Df.MANI) 

a.  Merchandise  Divisions. 

b.  Styles. 

c.  Fabrics  (including  trim¬ 

mings) 

d.  Colors 

e.  Sizes 

f.  Quantities 

g.  Price  Lines 
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Each  of  the  Promotional  Classifications  to  be  analyzed 
into  all  of  the  elements  of  demand  insofar  as  practical. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  just  as  the  speed 
of  the  fleet  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  slowest 
member  so  the  effectiveness  of  control  under  the  above 
l)lan  grows  with  appro.ximation  towards  balance  as  be¬ 
tween  all  of  the  above  considerations.  Serious  diverg¬ 
ence  in  any  one  of  them  may  nullify  intelligent  and 
praiseworthy  efforts  in  all  of  the  others.  Suppose  the 
sales  last  Spring,  for  example,  lagged  because  the  stock 
was  not  balanced  to  the  demand  on  print  dresses.  An 
analysis  of  competition  and  the  calls  would  confirm  the 
unfavorable  diagnosis.  What  good  does  it  do  if  all  of 
the  other  elements  of  demand  are  balanced  if  the  vital 
factor  of  color  is  unbalanced?  The  same  thing  might 
hapi^en  on  fabrics,  styles, 
sizes  or  any  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  demand. 

The  Bargain  Method 

Summing  up  the  complete 
stock  theory  in  the  words 
of  the  w'ell-known  and  oft- 
quoted  definition  it  contem¬ 
plates  having  always  in  sup¬ 
ply  the  merchandise  that  the 
public  wants,  right  in  style, 
right  in  fabric,  right  in 
color,  right  in  size,  right  in 
quantity,  at  the  price  the 
public  in  the  largest  num¬ 
bers  desires  to  pay  for  it, 
and  at  the  right  time.  The 
underlying  idea  of  this  type 
of  merchandising  is  that  the 
customers  of  the  store  shall 
always  find  what  they  want 
and  shall  receive  fair  value  for  their  money  continuously 
and  not  intermittently. 

Sharply  contrasted  with  this  method  is  the  promo¬ 
tional  purchase  and  sale  method,  the  appeal  of  which  is 
essentially  price.  The  buyers  under  such  a  policy  are 
looking  for  “bargains”  to  be  passed  on  again  as 
“bargains”  to  their  customers.  The  proportionate 
weight  of  these  different  methods  in  the  merchandising 
operations  of  any  given  store  are  determined  by  the 
policies  of  the  management.  Some  stores  attempt  to 
adhere  to  them  constantly,  season  in  and  season  out. 
Others  have  a  mi.xed  policy  adhering  in  the  main  to  the 
complete  stock  principle  but  having  sales  as  the  season 
advances  and  as  opportunities  offer,  or  volume  needs 
dictate. 

The  first  cause  listed  in  the  Markdown  Manual  is 
“Promotional  Purchase  Remainders”  and  to  quote  from 
the  manual  “The  intention  of  the  committee  in  setting 
up  this  cause  was  to  expose  all  markdowns  due  to  pro¬ 
motional  purchases  so  that  the  penalties  of  this  method 
of  merchandising,  if  excessive,  might  be  intelligently 
considered  in  contrast  with  markdowns  taken  under  the 
other  method  and  provided  for  under  the  other  causes”. 
We  come  now  to  the  reading  of  the  Manual  and  I  wish 
to  ask  you  to  consider  it  critically  in  the  light  of  the 
remarks  which  I  have  already  made  and  see  if  to  you 
as  to  me  this  list  of  causes  does  not  sound  in  the  main 
like  a  list  of  omissions  in  practice  of  sound  principles 


of  merchandising  long  laid  down,  expounded  by  many, 
exemplified  by  some,  but  as  Shakespeare  might  have 
said,  “More  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ¬ 
ance.” 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — The  complete  text  of  the  Man¬ 
ual  of  Markdown  Causes  was  published  in  the  h'eb- 
ruary,  1928,  issue  of  The  Bulletix,  beginning  on  page 
58.  We  urge  members  to  read  the  Manual  at  this  point 
so  that  they  may  understand  the  full  significance  of 
Mr.  Creighton’s  splendid  address.  If  you  have  mislaid 
the  P'ebruary  issue,  send  in  your  request  for  another 
copy  at  once  as  the  supply  is  very  limited. 

Some  further  discussion  of  the  statistical  results  in 
Boston  and  of  our  committee  and  convention  delibera¬ 
tions  is  needed.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a  very  illumi¬ 
nating  set  of  figures  on  the  results  of  the  Boston  district 
for  the  Spring  season  end¬ 
ing  July  31st  last.  For  that 
season  fourteen  reasons 
were  used.  By  these  reasons 
the  markdowns  were  anal¬ 
yzed  in  the  principal  stores 
of  the  city  in  the  following 
departments :  Dresses,  coats, 
millinery,  furs,  women’s 
and  misses’  shoes,  hosiery, 
gloves,  handbags,  silks  and 
upholsteries.  In  all  99  de¬ 
partments  were  represented. 
As  a  result  af  some  of  our 
discussion  here  in  New 
York  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  Boston  made  a 
statistical  summary  of  the 
seasons  results  by  depart¬ 
ments  showing  the  propor¬ 
tionate  use  by  these  99  de¬ 
partments  of  the  14  Mark¬ 
down  Causes.  This  proportionate  use  is  illustrated  by 
the  table  reproduced  in  this  article. 

Find  the  Real  Reasons 

A  study  of  this  table  is  very  stimulating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  use  of  omnibus  reasons  of  which  I  spoke  is 
at  once  apparent,  “Broken  Assortments  and  Remnants” 
apparently  bearing  far  more  than  its  fair  share  as  a 
cause.  One  or  two  other  causes  such  as,  “Special  Sales 
From  Stock”  and  “Shopworn,  Soiled  or  Damaged”  are 
open  to  suspicion  but  the  fact  that  these  statistics  were 
collected  without  the  use  of  any  Markdown  Manual 
for  the  guidance  of  those  in  charge  of  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  This  done  it  is  evident  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  statistics  increasingly  significant  with  more  in¬ 
telligent  use  under  the  Manual  is  very  favorable.’ 

In  fact  intelligent  understanding  of  the  scheme  is 
the  vital  point  and  it  is  the  purpose  for  the  Manual  to 
provide  the  basis  for  such  understanding.  The  question 
of  candor  has  not  proved  a  particularly  troublesome 
one  with  those  who  have  made  the  most  serious  efforts 
to  apply  the  plan  thoroughly.  Of  course,  it  is  human 
nature  to  minimize  one’s  mistakes  no  matter  how  large 
and  to  magnify  one’s  successes  no  matter  how  small, 
but  I  seriously  doubt  if  the  overloading  of  the  omnibus 
reasons  was  intentional  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  several  merchandise 
men  in  Boston  that  the  component  cause  of  chief  re- 
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sponsibility  can  be  exposed  by  a  little  research  and  frank 
discussion  in  the  department.  Frequently  the  buyer  is 
confused  by  conflicting  considerations  in  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  “twilight  zone”  type  of  cause.  A 
discussion  in  the  department  on  the  basis  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  usually  clears  up  these  doubtful  issues. 
In  some  cases  the  salesforce  has  been  used,  just  as 
they  are  frequently  used  in  the  “auction”  method  of 
appraising  slow-selling  merchandise.  This  method  has 
been  proved  successful  in  determining  quickly  what  the 
public  will  pay  for  remainder  goods  and  it  is  equally 
logical  to  extend  this  method  to  the  allocation  of  Mark¬ 
down  Causes.  The  old  saying,  “Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way”  expresses  perfectly  what  is  meant.  If 
we  are  determined  to  get  at  the  causes  of  our  mark- 
downs  we  will  get  them.  The  Markdown  Manual  is  a 
tool  ready  to  hand  to  help  us  attain  this  result. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
Manual  have  no  false  notions  about  the  sacredness  of 
this  particular  plan.  The  ten  causes  listed  are  no  Ten 
Commandments.  They  represent  simply  a  balance  of  all 
the  ideas  and  compromises  arising  out  of  our  discussion 
on  the  subject.  They  are  the  nearest  approximation  to 
an  agreement  which  could  be  reached  and  used  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  a  major  study  on  the  subject. 
Many  organizations  were  already  at  work  on  Markdown 


analyses  and  Manuals  of  their  own.  The  development 
of  this  Manual  reflects  the  blending  and  harmonizing  of 
all  of  the  known  ideas  or  practice  on  the  subject  which 
came  to  our  attention.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  call  for 
a  standard  basis  of  comparison  on  the  markdowns. 

The  questions  which  your  committee  have  answered 
are  simple  ones.  They  are  “Is  it  worth  while  doing?”, 
to  which  the  answer  is  “Yes”.  The  next  one  is,  “Where 
do  we  start?”.  The  answer  is,  “From  the  Manual”. 
The  vital  question  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  is  one 
that  must  be  answered  by  the  trade.  Any  such  move¬ 
ment  is  a  gradual  one  with  gathering  force  and  mo¬ 
mentum  as  it  proceeds.  It  picks  up,  as  it  goes,  from 
its  cold  start  in  theory,  through  various  stages,  of  heat, 
until  it  finally  ends  in  some  degree  of  illumination. 
A  standard  plan  of  accounting,  a  unit  plan  of  stock 
control,  a  plan  of  complete  or  model  stock  merchandis¬ 
ing  all  came  as  new  untried  “cold”  ideas  to  the  trade 
at  large,  from  various  men  or  groups  of  men.  From 
that  point  they  proceeded  through  various  stages  of 
friction,  misconception,  mal-administration  until  finally 
they  “broke  through”.  Any  idea  which  embodies  a 
basic  pirnciple  always  will  “break  through”. 

Eventually  markdown  control  in  its  most  effective 
form  must  become  established  in  trade-wide  practice 


One  Idea  Paid  the  Bill  for  100  Years 


I^OW  ONE  IDEA  gained  at  a  National  Retail 
^  Dry  Goods  Association  convention  nine  years 
ago  paid  enough  profit  in  a  single  year  to  cover 
his  membership  dues  and  expenses  in  coming  to 
our  conventions  for  100  years  is  described  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  members  a  fe%v  days  ago. 
His  letter  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes 
to  the  value  of  the  Association  ive  ever  have  re¬ 
ceived.  The  text  follows: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Hahn: 

“Having  returned  from  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  with  a  bag  full  of  catalogues  and  circulars, 
with  a  notebook  full  of  memos,  with  a  stomach 
full  of  food  and  a  head  full  of  ideas,  I  feel  as 
though  I  must  tell  you  how  much '  the  annual 
convention  and  the  work  of  the  Association 
mean  to  me. 

“I  have  attended  the  conventions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  from  the 
time  when  Mr.  Howe  was  first  connected  with  it. 

I  have  seen  its  amazing  development  under  your 
care,  and  I  have  never  attended  a  convention 
without  securing  at  least  one  idea  which  I  could 
use  for  the  material,  economic  and  financial  good 
of  our  organization.  Most  of  us  are  more  or 
less  selfish.  We  always  want  to  know  where  wc 
get  off.  What  can  ynu  do  for  usf  What  can 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  do 
for  our  business? 

“Without  attempting  to  defend  that  attitude 
and  assuming  that,  unfortunately  or  not,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  majority  opinion,  then  my  little  story 
of  one  idea  secured  at  a  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  nine  years 
ago,  which  led  to  the  development  of  a  depart¬ 


ment  in  our  basement,  may  appeal  to  the  major¬ 
ity. 

“The  population  of  our  city  is  22,000.  In  a 
basement  department,  during  the  past  year,  over 
300,000  people  purchased  merchandise.  That  is 
an  average  of  approximately  6,000  per  week. 

The  net  profits  for  last  year  alone  from  this  de¬ 
partment  will  pay  all  the  dues  we  have  ever 
paid  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association; 
will  pay  all  the  expenses  I  have  ever  incurred 
attending  your  conventions ;  and  will  continue 
to  pay  all  dues  and  expenses,  at  the  same  rate 
as  at  the  present,  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
Again,  let  me  repeat,  this  is  the  result  of  an 
idea  received  at  a  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  nine  years  ago 
by  one  of  the  comparatively  small  stores. 

“I  would  no  more  think  of  doing  without  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  reg¬ 
ularly  attending  its  conventions  than  I  would  of 
omitting  to  read  the  daily  paper.  If  my  experi¬ 
ence  will  in  any  way  induce  other  merchants  to 
join  the  organization,  I  will  in  some  degree  have 
repaid  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.” 

The  enthusiastic  support  the  Association  has 
received  from  so  many  of  its  members  is  evidence 
of  the  important  role  it  plays  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  To  the  minority  xvho  stay  away 
from  conz'entions  and  fail  to  make  full  use  of  the 
inexhaustible  service  facilities  of  the  NRDGA, 
this  letter  should  bring  a  realisation  of  what  they 
are  losing.  Why  not  start  nozv  to  call  upon  the 
Association  for  the  help  which  it  is  so  admirably 
equipped  to  give? 
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Interior  View  of  the  H.  P.  King  Company’s  Store,  Bristol,  Tennessee 


A  Change  To  Quick  Service 

change  from  the  slow  centralized  cashier  system 
^  to  a  quick  National  Cash  Register  and  charge  phone 
system  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  not  only  to  the 
H.  P.  King  Company  but  to  its  customers  as  well. 

This  improvement  is  not  an  expense  but  a  saving  to  the 
store  as  it  means  operating  economy  through  savings 
in  clerk-hire,  auditing  expense  and  stationery. 

This  experience  matches  that  of  3,000  other  department 
stores  which  have  changed  to  this  better  way  of  handling 
sales. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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and  those  best  forms  of  control,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  come  sooner  if  we  will  focus  our  minds  sharply  on 
the  subject.  Take  the  Markdown  Manual  and  use  it, 
setting  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  collection 
and  clearing  of  statistics  and  at  the  same  time  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  for  the  study  of  positive  methods  of 
constructive  control.  Let  that  committee  study  selling- 
life  systems,  markdown  budget  systems,  continuous 
physical  reappraisement  systems,  or  any  other  systems 
that  may  be  in  use  and  bring  back  to  this  body  its 
recommendations  for  action.  Thus  you  will  have  pro¬ 
ceeding  concurrently  two  movements  aimed  at  the  same 
objective;  markdown  analysis  through  the  use  of  the 
Manual  of  Markdown  Causes  exposing  the  bad  effects 
of  unscientific  merchandising  and  on  the  positive  side 
the  work  of  your  new  committee.  Already  committees 
are  at  work  on  the  question  of  unit  merchandising  which 
is  the  keystone  of  the  complete  stock  theory. 

The  effects  of  all  of  these  movements  taken  as  a 
whole  cannot  fail  to  improve  our  practice  and  our 
profits  over  a  period  of  time.  My  reason  for  making 
this  unequivocal  statement  with  absolute  confidence  in 
its  eventual  fulfillment  is  based  on  the  theory  that  even 
if  the  movement  in  the  form  in  which  we  are  presenting 
it  tonight  were  to  fall  far  short  of  our  expectations  of 
it,  nevertheless,  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  it  would 
draw  and  hold  the  continuous  attention  of  the  best 
minds  to  the  problem,  so  that  some  solution,  perhaps  a 
far  better  one  than  we  originally  conceived,  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Relation  of  Merchandising  and  Buying 

There  are  important  collateral  problems  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  stock  control  and  of  markdowns.  The 
relation  of  the  merchandising  and  buying  functions 
needs  definition.  Merchandise  management  is  really 
not  as  some  have  conceived  it  to  be,  super-buying,  but 
is  rather  the  wise  guidance  and  control  of  the  buying 
or  selective  function.  The  stock  control  system  as  used 
by  the  wise  Merchandise  Manager  is  only  a  buying  aid, 
never  a  substitute  for  the  knowledge  bom  of  experience, 
the  style  sense  born  of  taste  which  makes  a  buyer  a 
buyer.  No  system  can  reduce  merchandising  to  an  au¬ 
tomatic  mathematical  formula  and  the  skill  of  the  buyer 
in  selection  and  trading  is  just  as  much  needed  as  ever. 
What  such  a  system  can  do,  however,  is  td  supplement 
and  fortify  that  which  the  buyer  already  possesses  to 
such  an  extent  that  losses  will  be  reduced  to  the  jutifi- 
able  losses  incidental  to  mistakes  in  selection,  etc.,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  foolish  losses  which  could  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  if  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  promotion  classifications 
and  the  elements  of  demand  in  their  relation  one  to 
the  other  had  been  studied  in  advance  and  used  as  a 
guide. 

This  guidance  of  the  selective  function  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  in  his  serious  effort  to  reduce  the  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  merchandise  depreciation  due  to 
markdowns  should  not  be  confined  to  the  calculation  of 
purchase  allotments  and  the  breaking  down  of  those 
purchase  allotments  or  open  to  buy  amounts  into  the 
elements  of  demand  to  which  the  buyer  should  buy. 
Real  vision  is  needed  in  guiding  and  systematizing  the 
selective  function  itself  and  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  buyers  whole-heartedly  welcome  methods  of  analy¬ 


sis  which  enable  them  to  proceed  at  those  times  of  the 
season  when  trends  are  most  obscure  with  some  degree 
of  confidence.  For  example,  we  are  now  over  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  new  Spring  season.  Substantial  orders  have 
been  placed  and  are  being  placed  for  forward  delivery 
of  new  Spring  merchandise.  What  is  being  done  out¬ 
side  of  giving  the  buyer  his  or  her  purchase  allotment 
and  buying  plan  toward  helping  them  make  the  fewest 
mistakes  before  they  have  the  reactions  of  public  de¬ 
mand  on  their  new  merchandise  to  guide  them?  How 
are  they  being  helped  toward  the  right  decisions  in  the 
all-important  questions  of  advance  buying? 

I  will  tell  you  how  we  do  it  in  the  group  with  which 
our  store  is  affiliated  and  will  take  as  an  example  the 
dress  departments.  As  soon  as  the  new  lines  are  shown 
an  intensive  shopping  survey  of  the  market  is  carried 
on  by  all  of  the  dress  buyers  and  Merchandise  Men  in 
that  group.  When  the  survey  is  completed  a  meeting 
is  held,  or  a  series  of  meetings,  if  necessary,  at  which 
important  trends  in  line  or  silhouette,  color  and  fabric 
are  discussed  exhaustively.  The  whole  dress  buying 
brains  of  that  association  is  brought  to  a  sharp  focus 
on  these  problems  with  the  result  that  before  the  con¬ 
ferences  are  over  opinions  are  crystallized  as  to  the 
probable  tendencies  in  the  important  elements  of  de¬ 
mand  and  buyers  and  merchandise  men  leave  for  their 
individual  store  work  with  a  fairly  definite  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  best  styles,  the  best  fabrics,  the  best 
colors. 

Good  and  Bad  Buying  Habits 

One  other  thing  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
buying  habits  of  the  buyers.  Is  there  any  continuous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Merchandise  Manager  to  get 
the  best  practice  of  the  best  buyers  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  others?  A  really  successful  buyer  never 
buys  without  making  adequate  and  painstaking  compari¬ 
son  of  the  offering  in  the  market.  Many  markdowns 
originating  in  departments  managed  by  other  buyers 
are  caused  by  slovenly  marketing  habits  and  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  thoroughness  in  regard  to  merchandise  compari¬ 
son  before  purchasing.  The  work  in  the  market  is 
prodigious.  I  had  almost  said  infinite.  One  merchandise 
man  for  whose  opinion  I  have  the  greatest  respect  told 
me  if  he  lived  continuously  in  the  market  and  went  daily 
from  showroom  to  showroom  from  9 :30  to  5  :(X),  never 
visiting  his  store  at  all  he  could  not  cover  one-tenth  of 
the  ground  to  be  covered.  The  more  need,  therefore,  for 
widening  the  area  of  observation  before  purchasing. 
The  buyer  who  shops  sufficiently  is  rewarded  by  the 
fact  that  when  she  comes  to  place  her  orders  the  orders 
practically  place  themselves.  If  she  knows  her  business 
the  survey  has  shown  her  so  conclusively  where  the  best 
interests  of  her  department  lie  that  the  effectiveness  of 
her  purchases  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Perhaps  as  a  trade  we  expect  too  much  of  our  buyers 
and  rely  on  them  for  more  than  is  usually  possible  of 
human  performance.  Buying  is  both  an  art  and  a 
science.  As  a  usual  thing  we  do  not  find  the  artist  and 
the  scientist  in  one  person.  Their  temperaments  and 
their  talents  are  different.  In  looking  to  our  buyers, 
however,  for  ability  both  in  selective  taste  and  in  finan¬ 
cial  managetnent,  as  too  many  stores  do,  are  we  not 
confusing  two  quite  independent  functions  which  in 


Constantly  Guarding 

the  things  that  are  yours 

MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE 
TO  SELL . Let  cashiers  make  change 


No  one  can  be  both  a  good  salesperson 
and  a  good  cashier.  Modern  merchan¬ 
dising  demands  larger  individual  sales 
totals  and  greater  volume  per  salesper¬ 
son.  Keep  the  salesperson  always  with 
the  customer.  Take  full  advantage  of 
suggestive  selling.  Give  the  salespeople 
this  opportunity  to  lx)ost  their  daily 
total. 

For  many  additional  sales  could  be 
made  by  wide-awake  employes  during 
the  time  they  waste  walking  to  cash 


draweis  .  .  .  waiting  in  line.  With 
Lamson  Service,  change-making  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  skilled  cashiers  —  salespeople 
are  left  free  to  sell.  Opportunity  for* 
error  is  minimized — opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  is  given  without  stint. 

A  Lamson  representative  —  using  the 
experience-pages  of  hundreds  of  stores 
with  which  you  are  familiar — can  show 
you  what  centralization  .  .  .  one  co¬ 
ordinated  Lamson  System  .  .  .  can 
do  for  you. 


Ohe  LAM. S OM  CO.,  Syracuse ,  N  .Y. 
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other  businesses  are  not  discharged  by  one  official? 
True,  the  theory  of  controlling  the  buyer  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  but 
figures  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  show  that  merchandise 
management  in  its  best  sense  is  still  in  the  rudimentary 
stages  of  development  except  insofar  as  our  larger  and 
more  progressive  stores  are  concerned. 

There  are  many  other  angles  of  the  markdown  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  the  markdowns  consequent  upon  man¬ 
agement  turnover.  The  difference  between  the  tastes 
and  methods  of  any  two  buyers  usually  results  in  un¬ 
warranted  markdowns  when  one  replaces  another.  It 
is  human  nature  to  consider  that  your  predecessor  made 
nothing  but  mistakes,  and  if  not  carefully  watched  by 
the  management,  this  results  in  a  heavy  proportion  of 
markdowns. 

When  Selling  Is  Neglected 

The  effect  of  poor  selling  on  markdowns  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  and  by  selling  I  mean  not 
only  the  unrestricted  ignorance  of  the  salespeople  when 
the  buyer  is  too  short-sighted  to  take  them  into  full 
confidence  and  convince  them  of  the  selling  merits  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  time  that  it  is  bought,  but  the 
whole  state  of  mind  of  many  buyers  which  can  best  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  their  minds  are  pointed  strictly 
toward  buying  and  not  toward  selling. 

If  sales  promotion  had  at  least  equal  weight  in  the 
buyer’s  mind  with  stock  replenishment,  beginning  with 
the  construction  of  the  buying  plan  and  continuing 
through  the  market  trip,  through  the  conveying  of  the 
information  to  the  advertising  department,  and  through 
instruction  to  the  salespeople,  much  merchandise  depre¬ 
ciation  would  be  avoided.  To  do  these  things  is  to  link 
up  the  merchandise  with  a  powerful  sales  machine  all 
geared  up  and  ready  to  turn  it  over,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  ultimate  customer  if  it  is  only  utilized.  But  I  ser¬ 
iously  doubt  if  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  sales  ma¬ 
chine  are  more  than  fractionally  exploited. 

I  could  discuss  at  length  the  effect  of  carelessness  in 
receiving  and  marking ;  in  the  receipt  and  acceptance 
of  wrong  sizes ;  the  importance  of  examining  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  obvious  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  exam¬ 
iner’s  judgment  is  not  often  equal  to  that  of  the  buyer, 
making  it  especially  important  that  the  buyer  should  at 
least  sample  every  lot  received.  A  valuable  sales  promo¬ 
tion  thought  is  that  with  some  buyers  it  is  the  custom 
to  write  an  interesting  news  story  about  every  purchase 
on  the  back  of  the  order  for  use  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  writing  up  the  ad. 

Broken  Delivery  Promises 

Then  there  are  the  markdowns  frequently  entailed 
in  accepting  late  deliveries.  In  some  stores,  buyers  go 
through  their  files  periodically  twice  a  month  or  oftener, 
combing  every  order  and  cancelling  the  stragglers  which 
are  overdue,  then  reordering  such  proportion  of  the 
cancellations  as  they  think  may  still  prove  desirable. 
Mere  cancellations,  however,  are  insufficient,  the  first 
effect  of  a  cancellation  being  usually  to  speed  up  deliv- 
ery,  and  unless  the  receiving  and  checking  system  of 
the  store  is  calculated  to  catch  this,  the  effect  sought 
will  not  be  gained. 

Stock  keeping  may  easily  prove  the  subject  of  much 


profitable  exchange  of  opinion.  Two  things  which  occur 
to  me  in  connection  with  stock  keeping  are  the  rather 
common  fault  of  the  pigeonholing  of  merchandise 
which  does  not  move  easily  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  loss  eventually  taken  thereon.  Little  dead  ends 
of  stock  are  frequently  kept  concealed  in  the  backs  of 
cases,  or  in  drawers  or  in  odd  corners.  A  little  sales 
promotion  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of  these  odds  and 
ends  systematically  and  periodically  with  the  salesforce 
will  dispose  of  them.  I  have  known  of  a  small  dead  end 
of  stock  being  moved  out  in  three  days  after  having  ■ 
cluttered  up  a  corner  for  several  months. 

But  these  are  all  proper  subjects  for  the  study  of  the 
suggested  committee  on  methods  of  constructive  control. 
Our  immediate  concern  is  the  collection  of  comparable 
statistics  on  the  basis  of  the  Markdown  Manual.  If  a 
number  of  the  communities  represented  in  this  conven-  I 
tion  will  undertake  this  work  I  am  sure  that  a  year 
from  now  we  shall  have  data  of  a  fundamental  char¬ 
acter  which  will  lead  us  to  far-reaching  conclusions 
and  decisions.  The  time  for  this  movement  is  ripe  and 
the  object,  namely  a  major  reduction  in  retail  costs,  is 
a  worthy  one  from  any  point  of  view  whether  it  he  our 
own  or  that  of  the  public  which  we  serve.  j 


Everybody’s  Ordering  the  New  Report 
on  Apparel  Unit  Merchandising 

Eight  months  work,  many  committee  meetings,  the 
cooperation  of  a  group  of  outstanding  ready  to  wear 
Merchandise  Managers  and  Controllers  and  consulta¬ 
tions  with  leading  outside  retail  authorities  have  gone 
into  the  recently  published  report,  “Unit  Merchandis¬ 
ing  for  Ready  to  Wear  Departments.” 

Approximately  2,000  copies  already  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Merchandise  Managers  and  Controllers. 
Your  ready  to  wear  buyers,  assistant  buyers  and  even 
heads  of  stock  should  be  interested  in  the  report.  This 
material  in  their  hands  will  help  you  to  increase  your 
ready  to  wear  profits.  The  report  contains  a  remark¬ 
ably  clear  picture  of  the  most  modern  developments 
in  Unit  Merchandising  with  particular  emphasis  on 
simplification  and  economy  of  effort. 

Extra  copies  of  the  report  may  be  had  at  $1  each. 
Send  your  orders  to  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 
or  Controllers’  Congress. 


Congress  Asks  Members  to  Send  Data 
on  Expense  and  Merchandising 

The  data  being  compiled  this  year  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  covers  a  broader  scope  than  ever  before — as 
the  growing  complexity  of  retailing  at  a  profit  has 
brought  about  a  demand  for  more  detail.  At  about  this 
time  you  will  have  received  three  questionnaires,  on 
selling  expense,  operating  expense  and  merchandising 
statistics.  The  questions  asked  are  all  pertinent  ones 
and  if  you  will  give  us  your  whole-hearted  cooperation 
these  studies  will  bring  out  much  interesting  data  on 
these  problems  which  will  be  valuable  to  you. 

All  reports  must  be  in  by  April  1st.  The  final  results 
will  be  sent  out  not  later  than  May  10th — and  only  to 
those  stores  participating,  in  accordance  with  a  ruling 
made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
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The  modem  merchandising  swing  is  ever 
toward  individual  packages.  It’s  a  long  step 
from  the  old  style  store  with  everything  ‘‘bulk” 
to  the  store  of  today  with  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  goods  in  the  manufacturer’s 
original  package.  Almost  invariably  the 
packaged  article  sells  better  and  easier. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  increased  sales  alone 
H  &.  D  Unit  Packages  have  made  friends  with 
the  retailer.  When  the  actual  cash  saving  of 
time  and  space  is  added  to  increased  customer 
sales  and  good  will,  it  is  easy  to  discover  why 
retailers  in  ever  increasing  numbers  say  “Ship 
to  us  in  H  &  D  Unit  Packages.” 

THE  HlNDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

455  Decatur  Street  •  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  &.  DAUCH 
CORRUGATED  HERE 
SHIPPING  BOXES 
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1928  and  the  Retailer 

Analysis  of  Business  Situation  Discloses 
No  Cause  for  Pessimism  in  Viewing  Future 

Address  by  George  E.  Roberts,  Vice-President,  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


This  country  since 
1922  has  had  a  period  of 
general  prosperity,  which, 
measured  by  the  volume  of 
business  moving,  has  not 
been  equalled  in  any  five  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  our  history. 

The  industries  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  and  their  capacity  has 
been  increasing,  but  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  population 
has  been  increasing,  the 
standard  of  living  has  been 
rising  and  the  distribution  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  has  been 
on  a  scale  unprecedented. 

This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  equally 
prosperous.  They  have  not 
been  and  never  are,  because 
industries  are  always  under¬ 
going  change,  and  supply  and 
demand  are  not  likely  to  be 
ideally  adjusted  in  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  at  the  same  time. 

Farmers’  Troubles 

Agriculture  has  not  had  its 
full  share  of  prosperity.  It 
has  been  suffering  from  the 
results  of  over-development. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1900  to 
1910,  the  average  value  of  all 
the  farming  lands  in  the 
United  States  was  doubled, 
and  in  the  following  decade, 

1910  to  1920,  it  doubled  again.  A  rise  of  property  values 
like  that  in  any  line  of  industry  is  abnormal  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  stability  of  the  industry.  The  war  gave  the 
final  impulse  to  that  movement.  That  inflation  of  land 
values  and  the  rising  prices  of  farm  production,  stimu¬ 
lated  agricultural  expansion  all  over  the  world.  When 
the  war  ended  and  the  armies  of  Europe  disbanded,  and 
agriculture  in  Europe  came  back  to  something  like 
normal  production,  a  great  fall  of  price  occurred. 

You  might  think  that  if  any  line  of  industry  would 
be  free  from  style  changes  and  from  fluctuations  in 
demand  it  would  be  agriculture,  but  taste  changes  in 
food  as  well  as  in  clothing.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
bread  was  the  staff  of  life,  and  perhaps  it  is  yet,  but 
the  people  are  not  eating  as  much  bread  as  they  for¬ 
merly  did,  or  eating  as  much  meat  as  they  formerly 
did,  because  the  diet  of  the  population  is  more  varied 
than  it  used  to  be.  Improvements  in  transportation,  and 


increased  buying  power  have 
changed  the  diet  of  the 
people. 

It  is  the  same  of  clothing, 
as  you  well  know,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  milady’s  attire. 
Style,  beauty,  attractiveness 
are  the  chief  factors  in  de¬ 
mand  nowadays.  The  old 
staples  are  passing.  Appar¬ 
ently  everybody  has  ^  adopted 
the  idea  of  the  young  lady 
who  said  that  if  she  could 
have  plenty  of  the  luxuries 
she  would  get  along  without 
the  necessities. 

These  changes  in  demand, 
changes  in  tastes,  this  ex¬ 
pansion  of  wants,  have  a 
fundamental  significance  in 
the  business  world.  They 
testify  to  the  elasticity  of  hu¬ 
man  wants  and  to  the  limit¬ 
less  possibilities  of  industry 
and  trade. 

Oversupply  Perils 

The  business  world  is  ob¬ 
sessed  with  a  fear  of  over¬ 
production,  and  overproduc¬ 
tion  is  always  in  evidence.  It 
is  clearly  possible  to  grow  too 
much  wheat  or  too  much  cot¬ 
ton,  in  relation  to  the  "de¬ 
mand,  and  yet  the  wants  of 
the  growers  of  wheat  and 
cotton  for  other  goods  never 
are  anywhere  near  satisfied.  All  business  at  last  is  an 
exchange  of  goods  and  services,  but  in  order  that  the 
exchanges  be  readily  made  the  population  must  be 
distributed  among  the  industries  in  the  right  proportions 
and  the  goods  must  come  on  the  market  in  the  right 
proportions  to  the  demand,  and  of  course  that  ideal 
condition  never  is  completely  realized. 

Agriculture  has  been  overexpanded,  it  has  had 
troublesome  surpluses  and  it  has  been  down  in  earnings. 
The  cotton  goods  industry  has  been  having  rapid 
development  in  the  Southern  states,  the  rise  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  public  has  increased 
the  consumption  of  silk,  and  rayon  and  celanese  are 
new  competitive  products.  Altogether  there  is  over¬ 
capacity  in  the  textile  field.  There  has  been  overcapaci¬ 
ty  in  the  flour-milling  industry  for  years,  and  in  the 
face  of  it  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  capacity 
at  certain  centers,  notably  Buffalo  and  Kansas  City. 


— Where  Credit  is  Due 

j  A  member  of  the  Association,  after 
I  attending  the  Convention,  writes  to  the 
Managing  Director  in  the  following 
terms : 

“Since  condemnation  and  criticism 
are  too  often  given  where  least  deserved, 
and  since  most  of  us  are  only  too  willing 
I  to  criticize,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
\  and  only  fair  to  give  credit  where  credit 
I  is  due. 

]  “It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  to 
i  you  freely  and  frankly  how  much  /  en- 
j  joyed  the  various  sessions  of  the  Con- 
j  vention  held  this  week  at  Hotel  Penn- 
j  sylvania.  To  say  that  1  derived  great 
I  benefit  from  the  knotvledge  gained  is, 
I  after  all,  premature,  but  it  has  imbued 
!  me  with  a  completely  netv  spirit  that  I 
j  haven't  felt  before. 

“To  you  and  your  assistants  for  the 
I  manner  in  which  this  Convention  was 
'  arranged  and  the  type  of  men  who  were 
I  induced  to  come  to  the  Convention  and 
1  give  us  freely  of  their  time,  their  know- 
I  ledge  and  experience,  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted.  1  sincerely  hope  that  your 
efforts  will  serve  to  make  us  all  better 
and  more  efficient  merchants  and  more 
worthy  to  be  members  of  this  great 
craft.” 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  complaints  of  meager 
profits  somebody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  build  more 
mills.  The  bituminous  coal  industry  has  been  overdone 
and  in  a  had  state  ever  since  the  war. 

'I'hese  are  imjxjrtant  industries  and  there  are  others 
which  have  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
last  five  years.  I  mention  them  to  show  that  seldom 
or  never  do  we  have  all  branches  of  industry  enjoying 
a  high  state  of  proseprity  together,  desirable  as  that 
would  be. 

Building  Situation 

Nevertheless  in  these  years  we  have  had  on  the 
whole  a  volume  of  business  which  has  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  other  five  year  period,  excepting  per¬ 
haps  the  war  years  when  conditions  were  abnormal  and 
the  prosperity  largely  unreal.  In  the  last  year  we  have 
seen  a  slowing  down.  The  volume  of  business  was  not 
as  large  in  1927  as  in  1926  and  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  it  fell  even  below  the  level  of  1925.  The  effect 
has  been  causing  people  to  wonder  how  far  the  decline 
is  likely  to  go  on. 

There  have  been  «ome  reasons  for  misgiving  that  the 
pace  we  have  been  going  might  not  be  sustained  in¬ 
definitely.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  our  recovery 
from  the  depression  which  existed  in  1921-22  was  the 
great  volume  of  building  operations  which  has  been 
going  on  over  the  country.  House  building  and  con¬ 
struction  work  generally  fell  behind  during  the  war; 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  to  make  up,  and  building 
operations  not  only  give  direct  employment  to  a  great 
many  i:)eople  but  they  are  the  mainstay  of  many  of  the 
industries.  Lumber,  iron  and  steel,  cement,  brick,  hard¬ 
ware,  house  furnishings,  all  of  these  lines  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  great  activity  in  building  operations. 
Students  of  trade  depression  long  have  recognized  that 
building  operations  and  construction  work  are  the 
most  variable  of  all  the  factors  which  affect  general 
prosperity.  The  demand  for  ordinary  consumption 
goods  is  practically  regular  and  stable,  except  as  affected 
by  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people, 
but  the  demand  for  a  new  house  or  for  any  construction 
work  is  subject  to  postponement  and  periods  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  prosperity  are  always  times  when  an  accu¬ 
mulated  demand  has  been  released. 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  that  kind 
and  it  is  a  fair  question  how  much  longer  this  building 
activity  will  he  maintained. 

It  was  a  common  opinion  one  year  ago  that  building 
operations  would  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  1927, 
and  housebuilding  did  show  a  decline,  but  construction 
work  as  a  whole  was  well-maintained.  Industrial  con¬ 
struction.  public  construction,  construction  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  made  good  the  falling  off  in  dwellings. 
Furthermore,  current  reports  indicate  that  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  as  a  whole  is  getting  a  good  start 
for  the  present  year.  The  lumber  and  steel  industries 
report  that  they  have  as  much  business  in  sight  as  they 
had  last  year  at  this  time  and  they  are  the  industries 
which  are  in  closest  touch  not  only  with  plans  for 
construction  work,  but  with  the  general  industrial  situ¬ 
ation. 

Agriculture  has  been  passing  through  drastic  read¬ 
justments  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  on  the 
upgrade.  Aside  from  the  question  that  is  raised  as  to 
construction  the  outlook  is  good.  {Turn  to  next  page.) 

Say  you  saw  it 


Speculation 
or  Investment? 


They  look  alike — a  gilt-edged  bond 
and  one  that  is  not  worth  the  cost  of 
its  engraving  —  so  with  the  insurance 
policy — a  piece  of  printed  paper — whose 
value  lies  not  in  itself  but  in  the  honesty 
and  strength  of  the  company  behind  it. 

Do  not  speculate  with  your  insurance 
— be  sure  that  every  policy  you  hold 
bears  the  name  of  a  company  whose  loss 
paying  ability  makes  it  a  gilt-edged 
bond. 


The” AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eacsje 
3/ic  Continental 
FidelitY'Phenix 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NeiuYbTkMy. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNEST  STURM.CKairman  of  th«  Boards 
PAUL  L. RAID. President 
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This  country  is  accumulating  capital  faster  than 
ever  before  and  this  new  capital  is  constantly  seeking 
investment.  This  is  the  great  fundamental  factor  in 
the  industrial  and  business  situation.  You  might  thnk, 
to  hear  the  reports  from  the  industries,  that  no  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  investment  of  new  capital  existed.  They 
are  all  said  to  be  overdone,  but  that  always  has  been 
said,  and  yet  new  investments  have  continued  to  be 
made.  Industry  does  not  remain  still  for  a  moment, 
and  the  changes  which  are  always  under  way  are  al¬ 
ways  affording  opportunities  for  new  capital.  The 
new  capital  always  has  an  advantage  over  the  old  in¬ 
vestments  in  being  able  to  utilize  the  very  latest  know¬ 
ledge  applicable  to  the  undertaking  in  hand.  A  new  fac¬ 
tory  or  a  new  machine  has  its  day  of  advantage,  but 
the  period  is  short.  Like  a  new  automobile  it  begins 
to  depreciate  from  its  first  use,  not  simply  from  wear, 
but  because  something  better  is  following  close  up.  We 
do  not  wear  out  things  in  this  age ;  they  are  superseded 
by  something  better  or  at  least  something  that  we  like 
better. 

This  industrial  progress  depends,  of  course,  upon 
new  and  useful  ideas,  but  these  usually  have  to  wait 
upon  new  capital.  An  increasing  supply  of  capital  and 
lower  interest  rates  quicken  the  process  of  change. 
There  is  no  competition  so  intense  and  relentless  as 
that  of  the  new  capital  with  the  old.  The  new  is  bound 
to  force  its  way  into  use  somewhere.  It  will  not  lie 
idle,  although  diminishing  returns  may  reduce  the  in¬ 
centive  to  accumulation. 

Thus  every  period  of  prosperity  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  new  capital  tends  to  intensify  competition  and 
lower  the  margins  of  profit.  It  tends  to  cheapen  capi¬ 
tal  and  to  cheapen  all  the  services  which  capital  can 
render,  which,  of  course,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
human  element  in  production  and  society  as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  process  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
last  five  years.  From  six  and  seven  per  cent  on  high 
grade  securities  rates  have  declined  to  four  and  five 
per  cent.  The  great  rise  which  has  occurred  in  stocks 
and  bonds  signifies  the  same  tendency.  Much  of  it 
may  be  due  to  blind  and  possibly  ill-advised  speculation, 
but  the  broad  movement  has  signified  an  economic  read¬ 
justment.  It  has  been  a  rise  of  capital  values  based 
upon  declining  interest  rates.  If  a  stock  or  bond  which 
has  been  paying  a  given  rate  of  return  can  continue 
to  do  so  when  capital  returns  generally  have  fallen 
below  that  level  it  will  probably  command  a  higher 
market,  but  there  may  be  mistaken  calculations  upon 
that  point. 

Security  Fluctuations 

The  rise  of  stocks  and  bonds  although  generally  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  significant  of  nothing  but  sjjeculation  has 
been  a  necessary  feature  of  the  readjustment  of  values. 

You  could  not  have  issues  of  new  securities  on  a 
four  or  five  per  cent  basis  while  the  old  issues  were 
selling  on  a  six  or  seven  per  cent  basis. 

TTie  lowering  of  interest  rates  and  of  margins  of 
profit  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  business. 
It  will  require  higher  competency  in  business.  It  will 
tend  to  eliminate  the  inefficient  units  in  business  and 
to  confine  the  business  of  the  country  to  the  more 
economical  units. 

It  will  not  lessen  the  aggregate  volume  of  production. 


consumption  and  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the  volume 
of  business  will  grow  with  the  economies  in  production 
and  distribution.  All  of  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  consumers  and  therefore  is  inevitable. 

The  increasing  supplies  of  capital  constitute  the 
strongest  possible  assurance  of  continuing  activity  in 
industry,  for  there  is  no  way  in  which  capital  can  be 
invested  except  by  the  employment  of  labor.  An  abund¬ 
ance  of  capital  and  low  interest  rates  never  have  been 
precursors  of  a  crisis.  The  expansion  of  bank  credit 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  has  been,  as  I 
have  already  said,  related  to  the  adjustment  of  stock 
and  bond  values  to  declining  interest  rates.  It  does 
not  extend  in  any  important  degree  into  industry  and 
trade.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  financing  a  rise  of 
commodity  prices,  or  in  carrying  surplus  commodity 
stocks.  There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  credit  situation 
which  may  be  considered  a  menace  to  trade  and  industry. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  lack  of  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade  and  industry.  The 
banking  system  now  is  so  organized  as  to  prevent  un¬ 
pleasant  surprises  such  as  the  suspension  of  credit 
accommodations  or  of  cash  payments,  as  has  occurred 
at  times  in  the  past. 

Foreign  Trade  Influences 

The  general  level  of  commodity  prices  is  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe,  but  that  this  is  not  true 
of  our  chief  export  commodities  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  this  country  was 
larger  in  1927  than  in  1926.  We  are  selling  about  twice 
as  much  to  Canada  as  is  our  chief  competitor.  Great 
Britain,  despite  a  preferential  tariff  in  Great  Britain’s 
favor.  We  are  selling  as  much  to  South  America  as 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  combined,  which 
does  not  indicate  any  crisis  in  our  foreign  trade. 

There  is  a  situation  in  our  foreign  trade  however, 
which  is  unusual  and  in  a  degree  perplexing.  Before, 
the  war  we  had  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  about 
$500,000,000  per  year,  and  that  was  just  about  enough 
to  cover  for  what  we  owed  on  interest  and  dividend 
account,  shipping  charges,  tourists’  expenditures  and 
other  items  of  what  is  called  the  invisible  account. 
Now  we  have  bought  back  the  great  part  of  our  securi¬ 
ties  which  Europe  formerly  owned  and  have  a  large 
balance  in  our  favor  on  interest  account  and  we  still 
have  a  large  trade  balance  in  our  favor.  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate  the  balance  is  in  our  favor  and  growing  larger. 
We  are  lending  continually  to  Europe,  but  as  little  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loans  leave  the  country  it  is  apparent 
that  they  are  used  here  to  settle  the  trade  balance 
and  the  interest  account.  The  volume  of  payments  run¬ 
ning  to  us  is  so  large  that  there  is  the  constant  possi¬ 
bility  of  gold  imports,  and  continuing  gold  imports 
are  bad  for  Europe  and  bad  for  us.  Europe  needs 
the  gold  as  the  basis  of  her  monetary  and  banking  sys¬ 
tems.  to  secure  the  stability  of  her  currencies  and  to 
provide  credit  for  her  expanding  industries.  We  do 
not  need  it.  We  have  ample  credit  capacity  without 
more  gold.  As  I  have  said,  our  credit  expansion  in 
the  past  year  has  gone  entirely  outside  of  trade  and 
industry. 

For  us  to  take  gold  from  Europe  and  restrict  the 
use  of  credit  there  diminishes  the  buying  and  con¬ 
suming  power  of  Europe,  affects  the  prices  of  world 
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commodities  unfavorably,  and  in  that  way  reacts  upon 
us,  particularly  in  the  case  of  farm  products.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  think  that  we  have  anything  to  gain 
by  restricting  the  recovery  of  Europe.  Some  people 
are  always  fearing  the  competition  of  Europe.  The 
really  important  thing  is  the  consuming  power  of 
Europe.  Those  countries  buy  twice  as  much  from  us 
as  they  sell  to  us. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  should  not  go  forward  at  aljout  the  pace 
in  recent  years.  We  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in 
sui^plying  each  other’s  wants  and  the  wants  show  no 
tendency  to  grow  less.  If  the  relations  in  industry  are 
not  quite  jrerfect  that  is  no  more  than  has  been  true 
in  the  past,  and  economic  forces  are  always  at  work  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  We  are  an  ambitious  and  ener¬ 
getic  people;  we  have  the  impulse  to  progress,  and  we 
have  all  the  means  at  our  command. 


A  Practical  Method  for  Distributing 
Rent  Expense  to  Departments 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  received  of  late  for 
information  as  to  the  distribution  of  rent  to  the  various 
departments  that  we  think  it  opportune  to  include  in 
this  issue  our  recommendation  on  the  subject. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  each  floor  has  the  same 
number  of  square  feet.  Allocate  100  points  to  the  top 


floor  and  100  points  to  each  floor  down  to  the  second 
floor.  Allocate  175  points  to  the  second  floor,  400  to 
the  first  floor  and  175  to  the  basement,  if  it  is  a  bargain 
basement  or  downstairs  store. 

Of  the  400  points  for  the  first  floor  assign  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  windows.  In  the  case  of  a  corner 
store,  where  windows  are  on  each  street,  we  advocate 
20%  of  the  400  points,  or  80  points. 

Now  reduce  the  number  of  points  on  each  floor  by 
the  amount  of  space  which  is  used  for  non-selling. 
For  instance,  if  the  office  occupies  one-half  of  the 
fourth  floor,  it  would  deduct  50  points  from  that  floor, 

The  next  step  is  to  modify  the  number  of  points  in 
case  some  of  the  floors  are  of  different  size  than 
others. 

Now  zone  the  first  floor  reasonably  (possibly  three 
zones),  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  entrance, 
main  aisles  and  elevators  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of 
traffic.  Allocate  different  values  to  each  zone. 

Sometimes  the  second  floor  should  also  be  zoned,  and 
occasionally  the  basement,  but  beyond  that  it  is  not 
usual  to  zone  other  floors. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  a  total  number  of  points, 
divide  the  annual  rent  by  this  total  and  you  have  the 
basis  for  distribution  to  each  selling  department  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  space  occupied  on  the  floor. 

Each  case  is,  of  course,  different,  but  the  foregoing 
is  a  general  plan  which  has  been  found  practicable. 
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Fresh  Ideas 

The  Reserve  Strength  of  Leadership 


In  business  as  in  sports :  “He  who  sets  the 
pace  must  strain  the  hardest.”  The  leader 
in  any  hue  of  endeavor  is  the  natural  target 
for  all  comfjetitors.  Often  these  competitors 
are  able  to  shoot  the  leader-targets  full  of 
holes  because  their  aim  is  through  the  sights 
of  progress  and  their  bullets  are  fresh  ideas. 

Fresh  ideas  always  indicate  reserve  strength 
in  competitive  business.  The  trouble  with 
many  one  time  leaders  is  that  their  ideas  lose 
freshness.  Business  methods  that  brought 
them  to  the  front  become  their  speed 
limit.  They  lack  the  spurt  of  fresh  ideas. 


Conditions  change ;  methods  that  were  suc¬ 
cessful  become  antiquated  or  ineffective. 
Some  house  in  the  rank  and  file  grasps  the 
new  opportunities  which  the  leader  fails  to 
see  and  a  new  leader  comes  to  the  front. 

Elxcellence  of  product  and  service  are  funda¬ 
mental  but  they  are  not  enough.  To  main¬ 
tain  leadership,  fresh  and  practical  ideas  are 
needed,  and  their  source  is  exact  knowledge 
—  exact  knowledge  developed  thru  detailed 
audits,  research  and  up-to-date  budget  and 
cost  systems,  thru  the  modem,  the  fresh, 
the  practical  in  Business  Accounting. 


ERNST  5t  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Meeting  the  Old  Employees  Problem 

Some  Constructive  Steps  Already  Have  Been  Taken 
Which  Point  the  Way  Toward  an  Improved  Practice 

Address  by  Delos  Walker,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


Adapting  our  older  employees  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  very  real  problem,  and  it  is  not  a  de¬ 
veloped  technique  by  any  means.  As  a  basis  for 
a  discussion  of  technique,  a  possible  study  of  technique, 

I  will  begin  by  telling  you  a  little  of  our  experience  in 
the  Macy  store. 

Three  years  ago,  we  decided  that  indiscriminate 
recommendations  regarding  personnel  both  as  to  salary 
matters  and  other  dispositions  should  cease  and  be 
more  properly  organized  and  considered  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  We  had  followed  the  usual  practice  which  we 
had  considered  fairly  well  organized,  of  giving  recom¬ 
mendatory  power  to  the  department  manager  and  letting 
him  make  those  recommendations  regarding  personnel 
at  any  moment  he  chose,  and  having  that  passed  on  as  he 
made  it. 

Evaluating  People 

We  began  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  indi¬ 
vidual  contribution  to  the  job.  The  salesforce  offered 
the  easiest  first  approach  to  this  problem,  and  we  have 
since  carried  it  to  other  groups.  We  inaugurated  a 
thorough-going  budget  system  which  provides  us  with 
complete  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  each  employee.  We  went  after  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  information  we  could  obtain  concerning  each  em¬ 
ployee.  We  are  able  to  set  salaries  upon  the  basis  of 
direct  contribution,  justly  measured,  we  believe,  against 
other  individuals’  contributions  and  against  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  job.  We  use  not  only  the  cold  statistical 
data  but  every  other  facility  that  we  can  place  our  hands 
upon  for  getting  a  total  picture  of  an  individual.  This 
means  that  we  use  ratings  on  performance,  shopping  re¬ 
ports,  attendance  and  absence  records,  the  opinion  of 
the  department  manager,  the  training  worker,  the  floor 
superintendent  and  all  the  other  individuals  in  a  pos¬ 
ition  to  pass  an  authoritative  judgment  upon  the'per- 
formance  of  an  individual.  As  we  got  into  these  reviews 
which  require  scores  of  hours  each  year,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  continuing  to  run  into  those  individuals,  who  have 
been  merely  tolerated  on  a  job  because  of  some  length 
of  service,  who  were  a  definite  drag  upon  the  produc¬ 
tive  possibilities  of  the  department  and  about  whom  no 
one  individual  had  ever  had  the  wisdom  to  make  a 
radical  decision. 

Many  of  these  people  were  in  the  older  age  group 
and  with  a  service  record  of  five  to  thirty  years.  Com¬ 
petition  and  the  productive  possibilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  demanded  that  we  make  some  decision  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  people.  We  knew  that  at  some  point  in 
that  scale  of  service  we  had  unquestionably  assumed 
a  definite  social  obligation  toward  the  livelihood  of 
these  people. 

More  or  less  arbitrarily  we  decided  that  fifteen  years 
of  service  constituted  a  point  at  which  we  were  definitely 


committed  to  continued  employement.  Below  that  per¬ 
iod  of  service  we  felt  free  to  make  the  most  just  de¬ 
cision  we  could  arrive  at  both  as  to  separation,  transfer 
to  other  work  or  decrease  in  salary.  We  found  numbers 
of  people  within  this  group  whose  selling  cost  was 
high,  but  whose  willingness  and  loyalty  could  not  be 
questioned.  Closer  examination  of  these  individuals 
quite  often  revealed  many  difficulties  which  had  helped 
to  slow  up  their  capacities.  Our  audits  showed  that  the 
most  important  contributing  cause  was  health.  We 
found  almost  invariably  that  those  people  who  were 
producing  well  in  the  upper  age  group  were  of  good 
health,  with  considerable  energy  and  offered  no  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  future. 


Call  the  Doctor 

Wherever  health  seemed  a  factor  we  first  proceeded 
to  consult  the  best  medical  advice  possible,  which  we 
have  on  our  staff.  In  many  situations  the  result  has 
been  a  considerable  rejuvenation  and  a  higher  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  job.  Other  cases  were  decided  health  risks 
and  where  their  length  of  service  was  not  over  fifteen 
years,  we  separated  many  of  these  people  with  special 
settlements  as  they  left  the  job. 

We  found  many  cases  beyond  the  fifteen  year  ser¬ 
vice  period  which  were  also  impaired  in  work  capacity 
and  these  cases  were  absorbed  in  such  positions  as  we 
could  find  more  equal  to  their  capacity.  Some  of  them 
were  retired.  We  did  not  and  do  not  feel  that  this  was 
a  most  finished  piece  of  work,  and  I  offer  a  description 
of  it  simply  to  illustrate  what  close  analysis  of  your 
personnel  will  reveal  in  present  and  future  problems. 
In  consequence  of  it,  we  have  begun  to  search  for  the 
answer  to  our  future  problem.  In  that  connection  I 
should  say  our  subsequent  personnel  reviews  have 
shown  a  very  marked  decline  in  individual  problems  of 
that  kind. 

We  believe  that  we  have,  from  a  purely  manage¬ 
ment  point  of  view,  a  quite  effective  means  of  keeping 
the  non-producer  out,  of  preventing  his  being  retained 
through  ignorance  or  weak-heartedness.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  protected  against  the  future  producing  such  a 
situation  as  we  faced  when  we  first  inaugurated  our 
exhaustive  program,  as  it  is  a  continuing  part  of  our 
routine.  What  would  seem  an  important  thing  for  us 
to  consider  in  the  future  is  a  more  careful  selection, 
placement  and  follow-up.  By  follow-up  I  do  not  mean 
simply  in  terms  of  production,  nor  simply  in  terms  of 
training  to  keep  those  people  abreast  of  the  time,  able 
o  handle  the  job  as  it  grows  before  them.  This  is  an 
obvious  responsibility  of  Management.  I  do  mean  we 
must  follow  up  their  health  as  well.  Apparently  the  re¬ 
searches  of  various  trade  organizations,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  clinical  organizations  would  indicate  the 
principal  hazard  for  the  individual  is  not  simply  old 
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age.  but  that  sickness  and  disease  are  by  all  odds  the 
greatest  hazard.  We  are  told  that  the  vast  percentage 
of  those  people  who  become  dependent  after  the  age 
of  fifty,  do  not  become  so  merely  because  of  age.  In 
fact,  age,  as  a  contributing  cause,  seems  to  be  of  no 
greater  importance  than  five  per  cent.  Sickness,  disease, 
and  accident  contribute  the  bulk  of  reasons  for  im¬ 
paired  earning  power  or  dependency. 

Bad  Risks  Rejected 

In  our  store  in  the  employment  of  people  with  only 
a  mildly  exacting  physical  examination  for  new  em¬ 
ployees,  we  find  ourselves  rejecting  ten  per  cent  of 
those  accepted  by  the  Employment  Office.  And  we  find 
the  employment  office  rejecting  forty  per  cent  of  those 
who  apply.  Last  year  we  examined  in  our  hospital 
approximately  ten  thousand  people  and  rejected  one 
thousand  of  them.  Heart  and  other  circulatory  ailments 
seem  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  rejection.  The  re¬ 
markable  advancements  that  are  being  made  in  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  should  commend  themselves  to  store 
managers  as  a  device  for  improving  the  effectiveness 
and  permanency  of  the  employment  of  thieir  people. 

If  people  are  to  live  longer  under  improved  con¬ 
ditions,  it  makes  the  picture  that  much  more  encourag-  ' 
ing  for  us,  but  we  must  undoubtedly  make  our  insti¬ 
tutional  contribution  in  the  field  of  medicine  to  the 
protection  of  these  people  against  sickness  and  disease. 
Regardless  of  how  we  may  choose  to  look  at  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  our  employees  we  always  have  our  con¬ 
sciences  with  us.  However  we  might  like  to  duck  the 
difficulty  of  our  problems  among  those  people  who  are 
losing  effectiveness  because  of  impaired  health,  we  must 
assume  a  natural  responsibility  and  decide  it  is  the  better 
part  of  economy  to  protect  that  health  as  it  works  for 
us.  Because  unless  we  protect  it  in  large  degree,  we  will 
bear  the  costs  in  the  long  run.  Whenever  the  time  comes 
that  you  make  special  arrangements  for  an  impaired 
employee,  you  are  paying  a  pension  of  a  kind,  though 
you  call  it  what  you  will. 

Toll  of  Ill  Health 

We  do  not  need  to  believe,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  danger  of  believing,  that  the  principal  need  of 
industry  today  is  youth,  because  there  are  many  things 
to  contradict  that  feeling.  I  am  told  that  there  is  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  men  past  fifty,  formed  to  protect  themselves 
against  loss  of  employment  and  to  work  as  a  body  to 
provide  employment  for  themselves.  I  fear  that  these  | 
men  probably  are  for  the  most  part  the  cast-off  health 
risks  of  industry.  This  is  unfortunate;  there  is  nothing 
during  these  days  when,  given  good  health,  a  person 
of  nearing  old  age  can  contribute  his  full  share  to  a 
dignified  job.  Our  experience  among  sales  people  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  most  productive  people  are  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  and  I  presume  that  that 
would  be  true  in  stores  generally.  Yet  47  per  cent 
of  our  store  population  is  under  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
23  per  cent  of  our  store  population  is  between  twenty- 
six  and  thirty-five,  and  15  per  cent  is  between  thirty- 
six  and  forty-five  and  eleven  per  cent  is  over  forty-five. 

Some  surveys  by  state  commissions  indicate  that 
earning  power  becomes  impaired  in  the  greatest  degree 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty.  I  suspect,  without 
professional  advice,  that  this  is  the  age  at  which  neg- 

(Conttmied  on  page  132) 


Another  Harcourt*Cadley  Installation — Abercrombie  flC  Fitch 
45th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Successful  department  store 
merchandisers  know  that  good  lighting  is'as  necessary  to  a  sale 
as  the  cheery  smile  of  a  sales  person. 

And  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  lighted 
stores  throughout  the  country  are  enthusiastic  about  the  results 
obtained  from  the  lighting  equipment  we"installed. 

With  a  feeling  of  confidence  we  offer  the  services  of  our 
organization  built  by  ten  years  experience  in  store  lighting 
throughout  the  country. 

Just  send  us  details  about  space  and  we  will  gladly  furnish 
suggested  layouts  and  advice — no  obligation  to  you. 

cA  few  noteworthy  installations  planned  and  furnished  by  us: 

Abraham  8C  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooks  Bros.,  New  York 

Lowenstein’s,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  S.  Wolf  Clothing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cromer-Cassel’s,  Miami,  Fla. 

Simon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Alexandria,  La. 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HARCOURT  CADLEY  CO. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  STORE  LIGHTING 
LICENSED  CELESTIALITE  DISTRIBUTORS 
200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Gentlemen : 

W  e’are'^  interested 

in  your  lighting  service—  data  is. 

enclosed. 

Name . 

Position . 

New  Store  [~] 

Firm  Name . 

.  Addition  Q 

Address . 

City . 
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The  Need  for  an  NRDGA  Testing  Laboratory 

Convention  Authorizes  Managing  Director  to  Act  Toward 
Its  Establishment  After  He  Explains  Its  Possibilities 

Part  of  an  Address  by  Lew  Hahn,  to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 


THINK  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  should  operate  a  test¬ 
ing  laboratory,  and  I  say  to 
you  now,  after  ten  years  of 
service,  we  need  a  testing 
laboratory  and  we  want  you 
men  and  women  to  give  it  to 
us.  We  want  to  oj^erate  a 
testing  laboratory  for  the 
trade.  L^t  me  develop  the 
need  for  a  moment. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  retail  stores  of 
this  country  was  a  much 
more  common  thing  than  it  is 
today.  In  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  progression 
away  from  knowledge  of 
merchandise.  That  has  been 
induced,  as  I  see  it,  by  two 
things.  Much  more  effort  has 
been  put  behind  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  than  ever 
l)efore.  The  effort  has  been  to  sell  merchandise  and 
in  the  laying  of  this  great  emphasis  upon  the  sales 
promotion  work  of  the  stores  there  has  been  a  natural 
neglect  of  study  of  merchandise  itself.  Indeed.  I 
have  heard  merchants  whose  names  are  famous  make 
the  statement  that  they  believe  that  perhaps  the  best 
kind  of  buyers  are  the  buyers  who  don’t  know  anything 
about  merchandise.  They  prefer  a  man  who  can  go 
into  the  market,  buy  merchandise  at  the  right  price, 
and  who  then  can  develop  methods  of  selling  that 
merchandise  to  the  old-type  buyer  who  thoroughly 
knew  his  merchandise  and  perhaps  didn’t  have  much 
get-up  and  go  about  him. 

New  Complications 

Another  influence  which  has  operated  to  create  this 
condition  is  that  through  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  multiplication  of  merchan¬ 
dise  types,  new  fibres  have  been  invented  or  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  they  become  great  mer¬ 
chandising  items.  Manufacturers  have  learned  to  man¬ 
ipulate  old  fibres  in  connection  with  new  fibres,  and  in 
connection  with  other  fibres  in  such  a  way  that  the 
man  who  can  look  at  a  piece  of  textile  material  today 
and  tell  immediately  what  it  contains  is  unique. 

Then  there  has  been  a  great  movement  toward  the 
branding  and  the  national  advertising  of  merchandise, 
the  packaging  of  merchandise.  The  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  as  you  will  recognize,  have  rarely  laid  emphasis 
upon  what  constitutes  the  merchandise  that  is  offered 


under  the  brand.  I  am  not 
here  to  criticize  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertising  manufactur¬ 
ers.  I  am  not  here  to  say 
that  they  are  not  giving  good 
value.  I  have  no  such  pur- 
])ose  in  mind.  But  I  do  say  to 
you  that  the  constant  effort  of 
the  manufacturer  who  is 
marketing  his  brand  is  to  in¬ 
duce  the  public  to  choose  his 
brand  regardless  of  anything 
else.  So  that  in  effect  he  says 
to  the  public,  “Never  mind 
what  went  into  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  never  mind  what  its 
component  parts  are.  never 
mind  anything,  you  just  look 
for  the  pink  star  or  you  look 
for  such  and  such  a  mark,  and 
that  is  your  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.” 

The  retailer  must  be  one 
thing  or  the  other.  Either  he 
is  the  sales  agent  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  he  is  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  community.  If  he  falls  in  line 
with  the  type  of  distribution  which  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  developed  by  many  great  manufacturers  who  are 
advertising  their  brands  nationally,  if  he  simply  takes 
the  merchandise  and  says  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
public,  “I  don’t  know  what  this  thing  is,  but  if  you 
want  it,  since  you  have  asked  for  it,  here  it  is,”  he  be¬ 
comes  simply  the  selling  agent  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  his  importance  in  his  community,  his  importance 
in  the  scale  of  things,  inevitably  must  be  dwarfed. 

System  on  Trial 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  chooses  to  continue  regard¬ 
ing  himself  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  community, 
then  he  must  buy  his  merchandise  with  a  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his  community  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  merchandise. 

I  wonder  if  you  believe  that  any  woman  in  your 
town  whom  you  have  been  accustomed  to  account  your 
customer  could  read  a  book  like  “Your  Money’s  Worth” 
or  any  one  of  a  notable  line  of  other  books  on  the  same 
subject  without  feeling  that  if  the  statements  they 
contain  about  branded  goods  are  true  and  if  she  is 
l)eing  greatly  overcharged  on  the  basis  of  intrinsic  value 
for  the  things  which  she  names  by  identifying  them 
through  a  brand,  I  wonder  if  you  believe  that  she  can 
feel  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  and  if  she 
is  being  bilked  by  it,  and  consumers  may  easily  feel 
that,  that  she  is  inclined  to  absolve  the  store  that  sold 
her  the  merchandise.  {Turn  to  page  132.) 


As  a  result  of  the  appeal  made  by  Mr. 
Hahn  in  his  address  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Convention,  a  resolution  was 
passed  authorizing  him  to  take  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion  Testing  Laboratory.  The  resolution 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  In 
1  addition  to  his  remarks  on  the  Testing 
I  Laboratory,  reproduced  on  this  page, 

Mr.  Hahn  spoke  on  the  need  for  re- 
1  organization  of  the  Group  activities  of 
the  Association  and  the  desirability  of 
rewarding  distinguished  services  per- 
I  formed  by  members  of  the  Association,  \ 
<  both  suggestions  resulting  in  adoption  of 
I  resolutions  by  the  Convention.  He  also  ! 
!  explained  the  confidential  field  work 
!  and  community  surveys  recently  under¬ 
taken  by  the  headquarters  staff  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  interesting  service  possibili¬ 
ties  they  hold  for  all  members. 
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From  $2.00  to  $5.00  out  of  every  $100.00  in  sales 
through  dishonest,  inefficient  and  careless  employees! 

Is  that  Economy? 

Statistics  prove  that  dishonest  salespeople  steal  systematically; 
therefore,  losses  increase  when  sales  decrease. 

For  example:  One  dishonest  employee  can  easily  steal  $3.00  daily, 
or  approximately  $1,000.00  yearly.  $3.00  stolen  daily  on  daily 
sales  of  $100  equals  3%  of  sales.  $3.00  stolen  daily  when  daily 
sales  fall  to  $50.  equals  6%  of  sales,  thereby  doubling  the  loss! 

Thousands  of  economizing  retail  stores  in  approximately  400  cities 
in  35  states  are  saving  money  by  PROPERLY  applying  Willmark 
Service  System.  With  our  Services,  they  are  reducing  stock  short¬ 
ages  and  increasing  sales. 

THArS  ECONOMY! 

Every  dollar  invested  in  Willmark  Service  yields  a  profit  to  the 
Vi'illmark  Subscriber. 

Willmark  Service  has  encountered  approximately  30,000  cases  of 
dishonest  salespeople.  Temptation  and  the  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
honesty  exist  every  day  that  your  stores  are  open  for  business. 

\l'illmark  Service  is  necessarv  and  effective  everv  month  in  the 


Losses  Increase 
When  Sales  Decrease 

Is  it  economy 
to  let  this  condition  exist  ? 

Your  official  request  for  particulars  incurs  no  obligation 

Willmark  Service  System  g  Inc. 

The  Service  with  a  Conscience 


Executive  Offices: 

250  West  51  th  Street,  Neiv  York  City 
WUXMARK  CHARGES  A  FLAT  FEE.  NO  EXTRAS 


? 


Branch  Offices : 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh 

TRAVELING  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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As  knowledge  of  these  things  grows,  women’s  clubs 
are  taking  them  up,  they  are  being  discussed  in  news¬ 
paper  articles,  one  book  after  another  comes  out,  this 
system  is  on  trial.  I  wonder  if  the  woman  will  accept 
and  if  the  merchant  considers  it  within  his  dignity  to 
offer  the  excuse,  “Well,  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
merchandise,  I  thought  it  was  good  merchandise,”  or, 
“I  thought  it  was  as  cheap,  I  thought  it  was  as  good 
value  as  you  can  buy.” 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  Perhaps  you  may  believe 
that  from  the  many  words  in  which  I  have  clothed  the 
idea  in  my  effort  to  unveil  it  to  you,  perhaps  you  will 
think  it  is  theoretical,  but  I  stand  firmly  upon  this 
principle,  the  retailer  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other, 
he  can’t  be  both.  If  he  is  to  continue  as  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  community,  buying  for  his  public  with  a 
specialized  knowledge  of  what  their  wants  are  and 
of  how  in  the  market  he  can  find  that  merchandise  which 
best  suits  the  wants  of  the  customer  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  money,  then  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  know  merchandise. 

Independent  Laboratory  Best 

Some  of  the  larger  stores,  as  you  know,  are  setting 
up  their  own  testing  laboratories  and  that  is  a  fine  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 

While  those  testing  laboratories  can  be  used  and  are 
being  used  for  the  information  of  the  buyers  of  the 
store  so  that  they  may  make  intelligent  selections  be¬ 
tween  different  lots  of  merchandise  that  may  be  offered 
to  them  for  purchase,  you  will  see  that  the  moment  you 
start  testing  merchandise,  you  bring  in  the  question  of 
the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  from 
whom  the  store  bought  the  merchandise,  and  I  submit 
to  you  that  no  store,  no  matter  how  great,  in  the  case  of 
such  disputes,  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  be  an  interested 
party  and  also  the  judge  of  where  truth  lies. 

Many  of  the  stores  in  this  Association  will  never  be 
able  to  afford  to  operate  testing  laboratories  of  their 
own,  but  the  Association  could  operate  a  testing  labor¬ 
atory  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Merchants 
could  send  merchandise  to  the  laboratory  to  be  tested 
and  get  an  impersonal,  an  unselfish,  an  unbiased  report 
on  that  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  that,  such  a  testing  laboratory  could 
be  engaged  continuously  upon  rather  general  research 
work,  so  that  as  new  materials  came  out,  they  could  be 
tested  and  reports  could  be  made  by  a  regular  bulletin 
service  to  the  members  of  the  Association  telling  them 
what  might  be  expected  of  this  kind  of  merchandise. 

A  Spotting  Test 

I  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the  fabrics 
that  were  made  for  women’s  coats  were  giving  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  because  they  spotted,  and  the 
next  season  representations  were  made  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  from  a  great  many  retail  concerns  expressing 
the  dissatisfaction  of  themselves  and  their  customers 
toward  that  merchandise.  When  the  new  season’s  mer¬ 
chandise  came  out  everybody  wanted  to  know  would 
these  fabrics  spot.  As  it  happened  the  manufacturers 
have  gotten  a  way  of  sending  swatches,  samples  of  their 
material  into  our  office.  Our  Research  Bureau  just 
made  some  simple  little  tests  and  found  those  fabrics 
also  spotted. 


We  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  investigations  of 
that  kind  well  in  advance  and  send  out  our  information 
saying  to  the  trade,  “Look  out  for  such  and  such  kind 
of  fabrics  because  they  won’t  give  satisfaction  or  they 
contain  such  and  such  elements  which  we  believe  are 
not  right.” 

Manufacturers  Should  Help 

I  believe  that  in  time  the  findings  of  an  Association 
testing  laboratory  would  be  recognized  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
simple  thing  to  bring  about,  because  if  our  members 
came  to  rely  upon  that  laboratory  in  their  buying,  and  a 
manufacturer  who  had  expected  to  secure  the  order  of 
a  certain  store  for  certain  merchandise  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  undoubtedly  he  would  inquire  why,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  would  learn  it  was  because  the  merchandise 
had  not  shown  up  well  in  tests  that  were  made  by  the 
Association’s  laboratory. 

I  think  then  his  very  natural  disposition  would  l)e  to 
say,  “Well,  I  am  going  to  have  my  merchandise  tested 
by  that  laboratory  before  I  offer  it  to  the  trade  and  if 
I  get  their  O.  K.  I  can  tell  my  customers  that  this  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  tested.”  Think  what  it  would  mean 
to  a  store  to  be  able  to  announce  to  its  customers  that, 
“We  are  offering  a  certain  line  of  dresses;  the  fabrics 
all  have  been  tested  for  us,  and  you  can  buy  them  with 
perfect  assurance  that  they  are  going  to  give  you  ser¬ 
vice — that  they  are  going  to  be  all  right.” 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  promotional  ideas  I  think 
that  has  ever  been  advanced  and  we  can  do  it  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost.  In  time  it  might  be  thought  feasible 
for  the  members  of  the  Association  to  have  on  their 
merchandise  a  mark  that  might  he  the  mark  of  their 
own  Association’s  laboratory,  so  that  in  time  the  con¬ 
sumer  might  come  to  recognize  this  as  a  guide  for  good 
buying,  not  a  brand,  not  something  to  close  the  eyes  of 
the  consumer  to  questions  of  quality  and  comparative 
worth,  but  a  mark  that  would  say :  “This  is  tested  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  dependable,  it  is  right  and  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  whether  you  huy  it  in  this  town  or  the 
store  across  the  street  or  in  the  next  town,  it  is  good 
merchandise.” 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — The  convention  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  Mr.  Hahn  to  take  steps  to  carry  out  this  idea. 


Meeting  the  Old  Employees  Problem 

(Continued  from  page  129) 


lected  health  reaps  its  accumulated  damage.  Generally 
speaking,  if  people  survive  in  our  stores  as  producers 
at  this  age,  we  find  their  health  to  be  good  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  On  the  basis  of  productivity  in  our 
sales  force,  we  find  that  between  the  high  cost  and 
low  cost  group  above  the  age  of  forty-six,  there  is 
practically  no  difference.  On  the  basis  of  productivity, 
over  the  age  of  forty,  we  find  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  high  cost  and  low 
cost  groups.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  those  sales 
people  below  the  age  of  thirty,  there  is  little  or  no  dif- 
erence  in  the  numbers  of  sales  people  appearing  in  the 
low  cost  and  high  cost  groups.  Between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  forty  we  find  that  those  people  in  the  low 
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cost  group  outnumber  two  to  one  those  in  the  high 
cost  group.  I 

You  are  probably  asking  yourselves,  as  I  am  asking 
myself,  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  this.  I  hope  I 
have  suggested  one  possibility  of  better  health  educa¬ 
tion  both  in  terms  of  mental  hygiene  and  physical  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  too  true  I  fear  that  the  employment  of 
people  and  the  handling  of  people  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  retailing  with  a  carelessness,  which  if  pursued 
in  the  handling  of  merchandise,  would  have  bankrupted 
I  most  of  us  long  ago.  The  next  field  for  great  develop- 
i  ment  in  the  race  of  competition  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
i  development  of  personnel.  This  is  simply  one  phase  of 
that  great  opportunity. 

Proceedings  of  Traffic  Sessions  at 
February  Convention  Published 

I  The  complete  record  of  the  sessions  of  the  Traffic. 

I  Receiving  and  Marking  Group  at  the  17th  Annual 
;  Convention  of  the  NRDGA  last  month  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  now  is  ready  for  distribution.  The  sub- 
I  jects  covered  in  addresses  and  discussions  include  the 
[  following : 

i  Unit  Packing ;  Air  Express  Service ;  Checking.  Mark¬ 
ing  and  Stock  Reporting  of  Warehouse  Merchandise; 

I  Lwation  of  Warehouse  Merchandise  Control;  Re- 
Marking  of  Merchandise  Returned  by  Customers. 

I  The  book  contains  approximately  125  pages  of  very 
I  valuable  material  on  the  traffic  managers’  problem, 
i  The  price  to  members  of  the  Association  is  $3.50  a 
1  copy.  Price  to  non-members  is  $10.  The  available 
‘  supply  is  limited,  so  orders  should  be  sent  promptly 
■  to  insure  delivery.  One  order  for  50  copies  already 
I  has  been  received. 


Better  Selling  and  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  106) 


to  meet  this  suburban  competition,  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions,  that  you  have  to  have  that  information. 

I  A  great  many  stores  don’t.  For  instance,  supposing 
:  a  mail-order  house  branch  starts  at  Hickory  Corners, 

'  in  your  territory,  and  you  make  an  estimate  on  your 
!  books  and  you  find  you  are  getting  $10,000  a  month 
I  from  Hickory  Corners.  You  find  your  sales  have  drop- 
i  ped,  what  can  you  do?  You  can  do  lots  of  things. 

1  One  of  the  best  ways,  if  you  are  a  charge-account  store, 
is  to  open  a  charge-account  campaign  in  that  territory 
I  Put  more  on  in  that  territory.  Use  the  billboards,  di- 
i  rect  mail.  You  can  build  up  your  territory,  your  busi- 
!  ness  from  Hickory  Corners,  but  first  you  have  to  have 
your  analysis,  you  have  to  have  your  knowledge  of 
exactly  how  much  business  you  are  getting  from  that 
zone. 

Out  in  the  Middlewest,  they  made  an  important 
f  survey  in  a  large  city.  They  found  out  of  every  $100 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  $45  was  wasted,  because 
over  half  of  the  circulation  goes  beyond  the  zone 
which  is  the  shopping  territory  of  that  city.  You  will 
find  that  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money,  that  you  can 
:  know  by  fact  and  not  by  theory  where  your  business  is 
coming  from  and  whether  it  responds  to  your  adver- 
i*  tising  efforts  if  you  make  a  territorial  analysis. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


Make  Y our  Lighting 
Sell  the  Goods 


Proper  lighting  is  absolutely  essential  in  order 
to  display  merchandise  to  the  best  advantage. 

Look  over  your  own  store  and  ask  yourself 
whether  your  present  lighting  system  is  helping 
to  increase  sales. 

PLANETLITES  in  your  store  will  give  it  an 
individuality  that  will  make  shopping  a  pleasure 
to  your  customers  even  on  the  darkest  days. 


PLANETLITE  WITH  CELESTIALITE  GLASS 
The  nearest  approach  to  daylight 
(Licensed  under  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Co.  patents) 
Ask  anyone  of  these  merchants 
what  PLANETLITE  service  has  done  for  them. 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Goerke  Dept.  Store,  Newark. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Bedell  &  Co.,  Principal  Cities. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark. 

Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

_ Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Install 

PLANETLITE  CO., 

Inc. 

342  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Unit  Packing — Its  Four  Big  Benefits 

A  Description  of  Its  Working  Advantages  So  Convincing 
That  Every  Merchant  Who  Reads  It  Should  Be  Converted 

Address  by  Herman  Neaderland,  Vice-President,  A.  1.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn, 
to  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 


HE  COMPLEMENT  to 
both  manufacturing  and 

retailing’  is  distribution, 
and  in  the  science  of  distribu¬ 
tion  lies  the  salvation  of  many 
lines  of  merchandise — and  I 
say  “salvation”  advisedly  be¬ 
cause  the  analysis  of  business 
prompts  an  organization 
either  to  encourage  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  commodity  because 
it  is  profitable  or  just  tolerate 
it  as  a  sort  of  store  service  for 
those  who  may  ask  for  it. 

In  analyzing  departments 
where  operating  costs  are 
very  high,  where  customers’ 
complaints  are  above  the  av¬ 
erage,  where  losses  through 
breakage  are  unusually  heavy, 
where  the  delivery  problem 
is  most  troublesome,  and 
where  profits  are  absorbed  by 
costs  behind  the  scenes,  the 
question  of  unit  packing  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

The  advantages  of  unit  packing  may  be  divided  into 
four  major  divisions : 

(1)  Convenience  in  handling 

(2)  Economy  in  operation 

(3)  Diminution  of  complaints 

(4)  Encouragement  in  selling 

Let  us  for  a  moment  discuss  each  of  these  advan¬ 
tages. 

Convenience  in  Handling 

First,  Convenience  in  Handling-.  I  mention  this  first 
because  in  this  age  of  highly  competitive  store  service 
and  high  cost  of  non-selling  labor,  the  convenience  of 
handling  the  merchandise  unit  quickly  and  easily,  in¬ 
suring  prompt,  safer  delivery  of  a  purchase  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  are  factors  that  engage  first  attention. 

Picture  the  sale  of  glassware  and  home  furnishings 
— the  open  stock  method  against  the  unit  pack.  I  at¬ 
tended  such  a  glassware  sale  quite  recently  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  a  13  piece  set  of  stemware  (each 
piece  fragile)  neatly  and  scientifically  packed  in  a 
container  having  the  proper  compartment  for  each 
piece,  ready  to  be  quickly  taken  home  or  sent. 

Against  this  method  I  remember  the  old  problem  of 
individual  wrapping  of  each  piece,  a  hamper  basket  with 
its  excelsior,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  the  inevitable  high 
percentage  of  broken  pieces  in  delivery  and  ensuing 
complaints. 

This  is  only  typical  of  conditions  attending  other 


glassware  and  china.  The 
present  method  of  unit  pack¬ 
ing  for  100-piece  dinner  sets 
in  individual  barrels  and  of 
smaller  sets  in  individual  car¬ 
tons  is  a  great  contribution. 

No  more  of  the  public 
hogsheads,  the  stacking  in 
open  shelves  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  the  reassembling  of 
the  sets  and  repacking  for 
delivery  to  customers,  and 
the  almost  endless  time  and 
personnel  necessary  behind 
the  scenes  to  complete  the 
sales  transactions  of  a  busy 
day  in  the  glassware  and 
china  departments. 

In  a  more  or  less  degree 
this  is  equally  true  of  the 
house  furnishings,  lamps, 
toys,  novelty  furniture,  and 
to  a  constantly  greater  degree 
for  novelties  from  overseas. 

What  an  improvement  it  is  to  ship  from  a  carefully 
packed  reserve  stock  where  unit  upon  unit  of  individu¬ 
ally  packed  merchandise  is  ready  for  the  delivery  ticket 
and  the  delivery  wagon. 

Economy  Factors 

Second,  as  to  Economy  in  Operation :  So  wide  is  the 
range  of  ’  economy  that  the  unit  pack  effects,  that  to 
many  a  business  it  is  a  godsend.  The  great  waste  in 
the  destruction  of  the  original  containers  of  open  stock 
merchandise  is  apparent,  for  in  most  cases  they  have 
but' trivial  salvage  value. 

The  personnel  cost  of  emptying  the  large  shipping 
units,  of  the  physical  handling  in  stocking  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  cost  of  keeping  such  reserve  constantly  clean, 
the  cost  of  repacking  after  the  merchandise  has  been 
thus  opened  and  stocked,  the  attendant  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  adjusting  complaints  whether  it  be  in  the 
retail  store,  with  the  carrier  or  with  the  manufacturer, 
the  saving  afforded  by  convenient  stacking  in  the  ware¬ 
house  and  in  the  delivery  wagon,  the  thrift  in  being 
able  to  quickly  prepare  fragile  merchandise  for  shipping 
by  moderately  priced  employees  instead  of  specialized 
packers — all  these  cut  deeply  into  costly  overhead  and 
create  welcome  economy. 

Third,  the  Elimination  of  Complaints:  How  often 
have  executives  reviewed  the  complaint  record  and  spent 
restless  hours  trying  to  devise  means  for  minimizing 
complaints  in  departments  where  the  delivery  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  fragile 


If  converts  can  be  made  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Unit  Packing,  Mr.  Neaderland 
will  make  them  through  this  article.  It 
strikes  us  as  the  most  concise  and  con¬ 
vincing  argument  for  this  modern  meth¬ 
od  of  packing  merchandise  which  we 
have  seen — and  we’ve  seen  quite  a  few- 
good  ones.  Mr.  Neaderland  gave  at  the 
end  of  his  paper  a  list  of  approximately 
350  separate  articles  and  classes  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  his  store  now  receives  unit 
packed.  Space  limitations  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  include  this  list.  We  recom¬ 
mend,  however,  that  our  members  write 
to  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Group  at  once  and  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  list  be  sent  them.  It  is  a  most  illum¬ 
inating  illustration  of  the  progress 
already  made  in  this  field. 
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merchandise  should  be  chipped  and  damaged  in  its 
handling  from  the  receiving  room  to  the  stock  rooms,  to 
the  delivery,  to  the  customer’s  home.  All  sorts  of  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  have  been  attempted,  such  as  individ¬ 
ual  fiber  units,  from  which  merchandise  is  unpacked  in 
the  cflstnmer’s  home  and  its  safe  delivery  checked; 
costly  excelsior  pads,  special  compartments  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  wagons,  endless  speeches  of  admonition  to  the  driv¬ 
er  and  the  delivery  helpers — ^then  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  another  shipment  to  the  irate  customer  and  the 
additional  damage  to  merchandise  on  its  return  voyage 
to  the  store. 

Effect  on  Customers 

Now  comes  the  carton  with  its  carefully  packed  unit. 
The  customer’s  confidence  is  gained  by  the  fact  that  the 
package  has  heretofore  not  been  opened  and  has  the 
paster  containing  the  courteous  message  that  “The  Mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  Carton  is  Sent  to  you.  Carefully 
Packed  in  its  Original  Container  in  order  to  Insure 
Careful.  Safe  Delivery  from  the  Manufacturer.’’  Yes, 
here  and  there  a  customer  will  claim  that  merchandise 
was  damaged  when  the  carton  was  opened,  but  this  is  so 
small  a  percentage  as  compared  to  previous  experience 
as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  that  almost  invari¬ 
ably  merchandise  reaches  the  customer  in  satisfactory' 
condition ;  that  instead  of  complaint  and  disappointment, 
a  customer  is  satisfied  and  contented.  Our  experience 
bears  this  out  fully. 

Fourth,  Encouragement  in  Selling :  And  now  for  the 
phase  of  retailing  that  is  an  important  by-product  of 
unit  packing.  There  is  a  very  strong  tendency  by  both 
department  manager  and  general  store  executive  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  sale  of  merchandise  that  is  troublesome  in 
its  handling.  When  the  delivery  cost  mounts,  when  the 
packing  charges  rise  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  sold,  the  natural  tendency  is  not  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  that  merchandise  which  so  com¬ 
plicates  store  operations.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  that  it  does  not  pay  a  store  to  carry  such  and 
such  an  item.  To  pack  it  and  deliver  it  more  than 
absorbs  any  possible  chance  of  profit.  It  may  be  all 
right  to  have  it  if  a  customer  should  ask  for  it,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  mistake  to  encourage  its  wider  sale. 

How  far-reaching  is  this  tendency?  It  affects  the 
manufacturer,  who  wonders  why  the  sale  of  his  com¬ 
modity  has  fallen  off,  and  it  affects  the  sales  volume  of 
the  department  because  invariably  this  merchandise  is 
the  sort  that  customers  will  pick  up  when  they  shop 
and  it  means  just  so  much  more  additional  business. 

Not  a  Hopeless  Case 

Not  so  long  ago  I  visited  a  glass  manufacturer  in 
New  York.  He  was  lamenting  the  fact  that  his  business 
has  been  falling  off ;  that  the  stores  were  no  longer 
buying  his  products  by  the  barrelful  as  in  former  years, 
and  that  the  buyers  to  whom  he  sold  were  constantly 
complaining  about  their  inability  to  make  their  business 
profitable.  Yes,  he  had  heard  about  cartons,  but  he 
wasn’t  going  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  field.  He  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  methods  that  had  prevailed  in  the  business 
that  his  father  had  handed  down  to  him  were  still  good 
enough.  We  sat  down  and  carefully  discussed  the  unit 
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PRINCIPLES 
OF  ORGANIZATION 
APPLIED  TO 
MODERN  RETAIUNG 

•By  PAUL  M.  MAZUR 

of  Lehman  Brothers,  Investment  Bankers 

Over  2,500  other  retailers  from  all  over  the 
country  have  already  read  this  book  with  profit. 
No  progressive  store  executive  can  any  longer 
afford  to  be  without  this  constructive  study  of 
policies  and  methods. 

LEW  HAHN  says; 

“A  nioiiuinental  job  has  been  done.  For  the  first 
time  the  entire  picture  of  the  processes  and  div¬ 
isions  of  responsibility  and  authority  necessary 
to  the  successful  operation  of  a  departmentized 
retail  store  has  been  prepared  for  the  guidance 
of  those  in  business  who  recognize  the  need  of 
building  effective  organizations  for  the  carrying 
on  of  their  enterprises.  The  work  is  a  masterly 
analysis  of  the  whole  situation  accompanied  by 
an  extremely  intelligent  upbuilding  of  an  ideal 
organization.”  Mr.  Hahn  is  well-known  as  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Price  $^.00 
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HARPER  az  BROTHERS 
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Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  postpaid  for  5  days’  free  examination  one 
copy  of  Prinaples  of  Organization  Applied  to  Modem  Retailing. 

□  I  agree  to  retnit  ^Ij.oo  within  5  days  of  receipt  of  the  book,  or  re¬ 
turn  it.  O  I  enclose  my  check  for  ^;.oo.  Q  Please  send  C.  O.  D. 
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packing  problem.  It  then  first  dawned  upon  him  that 
the  problem  of  the  retailer  in  handling  his  commodity 
was  the  manufacturer’s  problem,  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not;  that  when  the  retailer  found  his  product  trouble¬ 
some  and  unprofitable,  it  was  the  manufacturer’s  im¬ 
mediate  concern. 

“I  never  bothered,”  he  said,  “after  the  merchandise 
left  my  door.”  When  we  placed  our  order  and  insisted 
on  cartons,  gladly  paying  the  few  cents  each  that  the 
cartons  cost  for  each  individual  packing,  this  manu¬ 
facturer  first  realized  what  an  economy  it  was  for  us 
from  every  angle  and  how  much  it  meant  to  him  in  the 
expansion  of  his  business  to  eliminate  the  irritant  that 
retarded  his  progress. 

But  the  unit  packing  also  has  its  many  pitfalls,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  careless  manufacturer  an  opportunity 
to  send  out  merchandise  that  is  not  up  to  standard  and 
that  is  not  detected  until  long  afterwards  when  the 
merchandise  is  finally  opened  by  the  customer.  It  in- 


A  Leased  Flower  Shop  Which  Quickly 
Lost  Its  Pristine  Fragrance 

A  new  variant  of  the  fraudulent  leased  department 
or  commission  selling  scheme  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  by  a  member  in  the  South.  This  time  the 
space  is  leased  for  a  florist’s  shop  and  what  looks  like 
a  promising  concession  at  the  beginning  turns  out  to  be 
an  unfortunate  experiment  for  the  store.  Let  our  mem¬ 
ber  tell  the  story  of  his  experience: 

“About  January  6th,  a  Greek,  using  the  name  Thomas 
Andrews,  who  has  a  very  winning  personality  and  good 
countenance,  approached  us  on  the  subject  of  leasing 
space  for  a  florist  department.  He  was  extremely 
persistent  that  he  could  make  a  success,  and  would  have 
been  willing  to  pay  us  a  high  percentage  for  doing 
business  in  our  store,  in  fact  higher  than  we  thought 
was  good  for  him.  After  proper  investigation,  we 
leased  him  this  concession  for  a  commission  less  than 
that  which  originally  he  was  willing  to  pay.  We  did 
this  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunty  of  making  a 
success. 

“He  opened  the  department  on  January  21st,  having 
purchased  his  display  case  on  the  time-payment  plan 
and  establishing  a  good  credit  with  a  local  wholesale 
florist  after  having  been  well  recommended  by  a  Chi¬ 
cago  wholesale  florist.  He  gives  as  reference  a  written 
recommendation  as  having  been  employed  as  manager 
of  the  florist  shop  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

“On  February  3rd,  we  made  a  cash  settlement  with 
him  for  his  sales  up  to  the  first  of  February  and  on  the 
following  day  he  took  $50  out  of  his  cash  register 
and  left  the  city  without  our  knowledge.  We  were 
informed  of  this  on  the  following  Monday  by  the  girl 
in  charge  of  his  department,  a  Miss  Ann  Elrod,  who 
claims  to  be  formerly  from  New  York. 

“On  February  7th,  we  were  informed  by  Miss  Elrod, 
who  displayed  a  telegram  she  received  from  Mr. 
Andrews,  that  he  was  not  coming  back,  and  she  in  turn 
left  the  store. 

“Andrews  owes  the  local  wholesale  florist  a  bill  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500.  We  were  fortunate  in  not  having  lost  any¬ 
thing  ourselves. 

“We  learn  through  detectives  employed  by  the  local 
wholesale  florist  that  this  is  the  third  city  in  which 
Andrews  has  operated  similar  to  his  activities  here. 

He  is  said  to  be  headed  now  for  California.  We 
are  convinced  that  Andrews  and  Miss  Elrod  are  work¬ 
ing  this  game  together.” 

Our  member  also  states  that  these  people  have  a 
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volves  the  possible  loss  due  to  the  fact  that  breakage 
cannot  be  detected  in  time  to  make  proper  claim.  It 
makes  possible  errors  in  original  packing  where  colors 
or  textures  may  be  improperly  labeled  and  it  may  afford 
to  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  the  opportunity  to 
substitute  in  the  package,  merchandise  that  does  not 
compare  with  original  sample  purchase. 

The  answer  is  that  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  is 
soon  detected;  that  the  careless  manufacturer  cannot 
long  conceal  his  delinquency,  and  such  mistakes  as  may 
creep  into  the  system  are  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  bad  features  of  the  former  methods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  big  job  is  to  popularize  the 
use  of  cartons  to  the  greatest  degree.  It  need  not  be 
confined  to  just  fragile  merchandise.  Almost  every  de¬ 
partment  has  some  merchandise  in  which  the  unit  pack¬ 
ing  will  cut  down  operating  costs,  reduce  complaints, 
speed  up  prompt  delivery,  encourage  take-with  busi¬ 
ness,  and  make  service  efficient  and  economical. 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  florist  business  and  did  a 
very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  in  his  store.  Mer¬ 
chants  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  visit  from  these 
operators.  Their  method  has  strong  earmarks  by  which 
to  identify  it  and  these  factors,  once  known,  make  it 
easy  to  guard  against  an  experience  similar  to  the  one 
described  above. 
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Member  Offers  for  Sale  a  Number  of 
Used  National  Cash  Registers 

The  following  offer  of  used  Cash  Registers  for  sale 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  member  in  Massachusetts. 
The  prices  listed  are  those  asked  by  the  store,  not  the  j 
original  cost  of  the  machines.  All  machines  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  Nationals: 

No.  2255854— Mahogany— 942  (2)  N.R.S.— E-4C 

1  cent  to  $80 — 4  drawer,  electric  . $300.00 

No.  1614048— Light  Oak— 944  (3)  N-EL-4C 

1  cent  to  $9 — 4  drawer,  electric  .  125.00 

No.  2268217— Dark  Oak— 942  (2)  N.R.S.— E-4C 

1  cent  to  $80 — 1  drawer,  electric  . (No  price 

quoted) 

No.  675256 — Metal  with  Nickel — 552-5-C,  Light  Oak 
Base 

1  cent  to  $90 — 5  drawer,  crank  .  60.00 

No.  2167443— Mahogany— 962  (2)  N.R.S.— E-6C 

1  cent  to  $80 — 6  drawer,  electric  .  400.00 

No.  1560949— Color  White-737 

5  cents  to  $1 — Small,  1  drawer  machine  25.00 
No.  1296352— Color,  Metal-Nickel— 317 

5  cents  to  $1  .  20.00 

No.  1335847— Color,  Metal-Nickel— 313 

5  cents  to  $1  .  20.00 

Any  member  who  is  interested  in  purchasing  part 
or  all  of  this  offering  should  communicate  with  The 
Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
The  name  of  the  store  making  the  offer  will  be  fur¬ 
nished. 
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Large  Stock  of  Box  Bags  Offered  for 
Sale  by  One  of  Our  Ohio  Members 

A  member  in  Ohio  has  on  hand  a  supply  of  Box 
Bags  manufactured  by  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co. 
The  new  regulations  of  the  store  require  that  outer 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that_we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  m  another.  Persons  employed  m  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  tn  finding  another 
position  pnly  upon  submission  of  written  cortsent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
haw  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Capable  woman  whose  years  of  experience  as  advertising 
manager  have  been  with  both  large  and  medium  size  eastern 
stores.  Available  at  once.  C-1-28. 

ADVERTISING  and  SALES  DIRECTOR 

Has  a  proven  record  for  doing  things.  He  has  served  two 
of  America’s  best  department  stores.  Now  employed  in  a 
large  city  a  few  hours  south  of  New  York,  but  available  to  a 
progressive  department  store  that  believes  it  needs  new  life 
and  sparkle  in  its  advertising  to  keep  pace  with  modern  re¬ 
tailing.  Knows  fashions  and  how  to  build  store  prestige;  is 
a  go<^  organizer,  and  efficient.  Has  vision  and  enthusiasm  and 
is  willing  to  go  anywhere  in  America,  preferably  the  Pacific 
Coast.  C-2-28. 

ADVERTISING  —  SALES  PROMOTION 

Publicity  director,  sales  promotion  and  advertising  manager, 
long  service  stores  of  two  to  thirty  million  volume.  Master 
of  modern  advertising  technique,  budgeting  appropriation  and 
budget  control.  Experienced  organizer  of  sales  promotion 
programs  and  merchandising  of  advertising.  Available  March 
1st.  C-3-28. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

At  present  affiliated  with  large  eastern  department  store  where 
for  first  five  years  he  acted  as  assistant  to  the  Controller,  in 
charge  of  insurance,  real  estate,  statistics  and  unit  merchandise 
control.  For  last  three  years  has  been  assistant  to  General 
Merchandise  Manager,  in  charge  of  merchandise  budgets,  anal¬ 
yzing  department  operations  and  merchandising  imports.  Age 
31 :  married.  C-4-28. 

BUYER— MANAGER  HOUSEWARES 

Manager  of  Housewares  Departments  at  present  and  for  the 
last  three  years  with  large  middle  w’est  department  store,  con¬ 
templates  making  a  change.  Capable  of  handling  kindred  de¬ 
partments.  Thirty-five  years  of  age  and  married.  C-5-28. 

CONTROLLER 

Desires  connection  with  store  preferably  in  the  middle  west. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  retail  inventory  method,  mer¬ 
chandise  plans,  expense  budgets,  unit  control,  and  general  de¬ 
partment  store  procedure.  Age  34;  married.  Fifteen  years 
accounting  experience.  C-6-28. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Twenty  years  experience  with  large  metropolitan  store  as 
executive  manager  of  all  import  operations,  including  service 
as  well  as  merchandising.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  customs 
procedure,  finance,  accounting,  etc.  and  a  valuable  knowledge 
of  sources  of  supply,  values,  merchandising  and  promotional 
methods.  Seeks  connection  as  Import  Manager,  Merchandise 
Manager,  General  Manager,  or  would  make  an  invaluable  as¬ 
sistant  to  any  executive.  Unusual  references.  C-7-28. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Woman  qualified  to  give  advice  on  interior  decoratii^f] 
Well  acquainted  with  period  furniture  and  antiques.  w5^] 
consider  eastern  location  only.  C-8-28.  ^ 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER— ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 

Early  experience  as  advertising  manager  of  women’s  special-’ 
ty  shop  chain.  For  ten  years  conducted  agency  of  which  he  ' 
was  part  owner.  At  present  merchandise  manager  and  assistant? 
general  manager,  also  advertising  director,  of  a  group  of  three 
large  retail  stores  which  stores  he  has  been  successful  in  puttit^ 
on  a  profit-making  basis.  Claims  success  for  similar  service  to 
several  medium  size  stores  who  are  named  as  references.  C-9-^ij 

PERSONNEI^TRAINING 

Young  woman  who  for  fourteen  years  has  given  capable  and ; 
faithful  service  to  large  Canadian  store  wishes  to  make  her 
home  in  the  United  States  and  seeks  new  business  connection.  ] 
Has  thorough  knowledge  of  department  store  routine  and  is 
a  well  trained  personnel  worker.  Had  considerable  experience 
in  employment  office.  For  past  five  years  has  been  teaching 
store  system  in  Training  Department.  Excellent  reference 
from  previous  employer.  C- 10-28. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Young  and  energetic  Sales  Promotion  executive  of  broad 
experience  who  has  headed  publicity  and  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partments  of  nationally  known  stores  in  large  metropolitan 
centers,  also  chain  store  experience.  Available  March  15th. 
C-11-28. 

TRAINED  NURSE 

For  past  two  years  has  been  associated  w'ith  physician  in  an, 
eastern  university.  Due  to  reorganization  of  the  university’s 
entire  medical  staff  a  new  connection  is  sought.  C-12-28. 

WINDOW  DECORATOR 

Experienced  in  handling  all  lines  of  merchandise.  Can  de¬ 
sign  and  paint  own  screens  and  other  decorative  settings.  Has 
contributed  display  sketches  and  advertisement  layouts  to  lead¬ 
ing  trade  papers  in  this  country  and  Germany.  C-13-28. 


A  Way  to  Avoid  Nuisance  When  Paying 
Bills  for  Dues  in  Our  Groups 

We’re  only  human  when  we  say  that  it’s  good  news 
when  checks  come  in  the  office.  But  sometimes  they' 
cause  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  For  instance,  the  other  day 
a  member  store  sent  us  a  check  for  $10  made  out  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  No  voucher' 
or  stub  of  the  bill  being  paid  accompanied  the  check, 
and  we  Fad  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  was  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  A’s  dues  in  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  or  Mr.  B’s  or  Mr.  C’s,  or  whether  it  was  for 
someone’s  dues  in  the  Traffic  Group,  the  Controllers' 
Congress  or  the  Store  Managers’  Division.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  our  cashier  had  to  write  to  the  store  a.sking' 
for  what  group  membership  they  were  sending  us  the 
money,  and  the  name  of  the  man  whose  dues  were 
being  paid.  This  meant  that  the  store  had.  to  look  up 
its  records  and  write  back  to  us. 

Please  save  yourself  and  us  time  by  making  out 
your  checks  to  the  Groups  sending  in  the  invoice.  And 
attach  the  stubs  of  the  bills  to  them  or  enclose  a  pay 
voucher,  giving  on  either  of  these  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  whose  dues  are  being  paid. 

We’ll  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  cut  out  this  notice  and  send 
it  to  your  cashier’s  department,  so  they’ll  know  we’re 
asking  their  help. 
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